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= The proceedings of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation occupy the whole of this No., not only to 
the exclusion of all other matter but of some doc- 
uments connected with the meeting itself. Amongst 
these are the Essay of Miss Edgar, On the cultiva- 
tion of a taste for Flowers, an abstract of Dr. 
Schneck’s able lecture on the German system of 
Education, and a brief account of the pleasant 
evening spent at the Harrisburg Female Seminary. 
These shall all appear next month; when the Jour- 
nal will again present its usual variety. Till then, 
correspondents and other friends must bear with us. 

The State Superintendent's report, with other in- 
teresting matter, will appearin the March number. 


PENNA. STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Association met, pursuant to adjournment, 
in the Bethel Church, Harrisburg, on Tuesday, De- 
cember 30, 1856, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

MORNING SESSION, 

The Association was called to order by the Pre- 
sident, J. P. Wickersham. Exercises opened with 
prayer by the Rev. Mr, Colder, of the Bethel church. 

Messrs. Orvis and Atwood, the recording secre- 
taries, being absent, on motion of Mr. Davis, chair- 
man of the executive committee, Messrs. Stutzman, 
of Somerset, and MeDivitt, of Huntingdon, were ap. 
pointed Secretaries pro tem. 

The minutes of the last semi-annual meeting were 
ther, read for information. 

Mr. Davis stated that there was an inaccuracy in 
the minutes just read; and the following statement 
was ordered to be entered on the minutes of the 
present session: “The committee to whom Mr. 
Gengembre’s resolution in relation to text books was 
referred at the Philadelphia meeting, reported at 
Williamsport that or had considered the subject, 
and they recommended the appointment of a special 
committee for its further examination, to report fual- 
ly at some subsequent meeting. This report, with 








the accompanying resolution, was then, as the min- 
utes indieate, laid on the table.” 

On motion of Mr. Ingram, the hours of meeting 
were fixed as follows: Morning session from 9 to 12; 
afternoon from 2 to 44; and evering from 7 to 94. 

On motion, C. R. Earley, Isaac Black and S, D. In- 
gram were appointed a committee to prepare a list 
of the names and P. O. addresses of the members 
in attendance. 


Mr. Ingram stated the nature of the arrangements 
for the accommodation of members, during the pre- 
sent session. 

On motion of Mr. Kerr, T. H. Burrowes was eall- 
ed on to address the Association. 


Mr. Burrowes said, he complied because it was a 
standing rule with him never to decline any service in 
this great cause; and not, as his friend from Alleghe- 
ny had intimated, in the hope of being able to remove 
the dryness that always marked the first organizing 
session of every association. If that were the sole 
object, the remedy would no doubt be found worse 
than the disease. 

Standing here as they all did in Harrisburg, at 
this fourth annual meeting of the Association, but 
really its ninth meetirg, including the one which or- 
ganized it at Harrisburg ard the semi-annual meet- 
ings, he could not but congratulate the members 
upon its marked success. Springing from a meeting 
of about forty persons, from several counties, in the 
Court House of Harrisburg, on the 28th of Decem- 
ber, 1852, it had, in the short space of four years, 
made its mark upon the great educational interests 
of the State. Of that noble band, some were yet 
present’ with us;—some, though absent, were still 
doing good service. T'wo—its genial, kind and able 
first President, J. H. Brown, and the clear-minded, 
warm-hearted L. T. Covell—were not now of earth, 
But if disembodied spirits took delight in seeing the 
projects which they favored in this life, prosper, 
theirs now behold with pleasure the progress that 
had followed that small beginning. Not only had 
the society gone on increasing in number at every 
meeting, but it had made its mark wherever those 
meetings were held. Better than that, it had made 
a deep and a glorious mark on the school legislation 
of the State. Whoever would carefully compare 
its minutes with the statutory improvements effected’ 
in school affairs since its origin, would find the germ 
and the means ofproduction of those improvements 
in those minutes. This was the light in which h 
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wished to place the mission of the Association be- 
fore the minds of its own members and of others.— 
Viewed in this light, we had cause not only to con- 
gratulate each other on what had been effected, but 
to believe that what was yet requisite could be ac- 
complished by the same means. 

The chief improvements effected, were the County 
Superintendency, the professional examination of 
Teachers, and Uniformity in text books. Among the 
anaccomplished measures heretofore urged by this 
Association were State aid to Co. Teachers’ Institutes 
and Normal Schools. He believed that sound policy 
and the wants of the system required persistance in 
both those demands. 

The Institute was invaluable in many respects ; 
It exhibited the Teachers of a county in their pro- 
fessional capacity to the citizens generally, and 
showed that there was a respectable and efficient 
ody of men and women engaged in that profession. 
It produced an associated professional feeling 
amongst the members and raised their calling in 
their own estimation. It placed the best acquire- 
ments and results of each before the whole member- 
hood, and thus made this best, common property for 
the good of all. It enabled those who had gifts to 
distinguish themselves, and encouraged on to prom- 
inence those in whom were the materials for public 
usefulness. Finally, it presented to the more ad- 
vanced in years and the more limited in means 
amongst the teachers of the county, the only means 
of improvement within their reach. Such could not 
attend the distant and the expensive Normal School. 
For these reasons, the County Institute would con- 
tinue to be an integral portion of our educational 
system, and on these grounds presented the strong- 
est claims upon the public for aid and encourage- 
ment. If legalized and assisted, the Institute would 
at once assume a higher and its proper rank among 
the agencies of the system. To effect this, all that 
was needed was a very small appropriation—$100 or 
$200—annually to each county, with the right by the 
teachers to attend its sessions without deduction for 
the time from their salaries. 

The Normal School, in his opinion, became more 
indispensable every year. Whatthe form of it should 
be, he was not now prepared to say. Perhaps it might 
be well to follow public opinion as indicated by the 
establishment of so many teachers schools by private 
means, and for the State to recognize poner instita- 
tions of this kind under some general and safe law 
on the subject. Or. it might still be found advisable 
to rely on the kind of institutions originally proposed 
—to be established by State authority and sustained 
by State means alone, This matter was, however, 
in safe hands, and the association mjght there leave 
it; expressing at the same time their views on the 
necessity of some provision by the State for the train- 
ing of teachers for the schools of the State. 

Tn conclusion, he called on Dr. Grimshaw, former- 
ly of Harrisburg, but now of Delaware, to give some 
account of school matters in that State, and to tell 
how Pennsylvania looked from abroad. 

Dr. Grimshaw, after a few playful remarks about 
the venerableness of Dr. Burrowes,—who had been 
introduced with that sobriquet by Mr. Kerr, of Al- 
legheny,—proceeded to state that the friends of edu- 
cation in Delaware, were looking upon the action 


of the people of Pennsylvania, with a great deal of 
interest, as Delaware was so intimately connected 
by contiguity of territory and by common habits and 
customs, with those of the former State. There are 
institutions in some of the counties of Delaware 
which are certainly inimical to public or common 











schools. In one of the counties there has been 
some progress; but unfortunately the amount of 
tax raised in Delaware was not much greater than 
the increase of tax paid in Lancaster county, during 
the superintendence of President Wickersham. 

Dr. Burrowes had remarked that there were in 
Pennsylvania three classes of teachers, the speaker 
added another, probably peculiar to Delaware—a 
class who had not been able to write their own 
names. Indeed, a fifth might be added, those who, 
it was reported, neither kept nor taught schools, but 
drew the money and never opened a school ; this was 
owing to a peculiarity in the school law of Delaware. 
Some progress had been made in New Castle coun- 
ty, but not enough. An effort was now on foot to 
make changes in the school law, so as to make it re- 
semble the admirable law of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Hickok, (Deputy Superintendent of Common 
Schools,) being called on, welcomed the Association 
to Harrisburg. The Department had been for some 
time struggling with the reaction of the school 
revival effected by the act of 1854, Almost num- 
berless were the forms of opposition presented ; and 
now, at the approach of a most critical session of the 
Legislature, it was cheering to meet the friends of 
the system at the seat of government. The State 
officers of the system needed this, less for themselves, 
than to enable them to sustain themselves with the 
law-making power. The members of the Legislature 
come from other associations and fields of labor, and 
many of them with indifference and some of them 
with erroneous views, on this great subject. Still, 
as the powerful exponent of _— sentiment, it is 
indispensable that they shall be made to see and 
know correctly, on all matters of public concern. In 
this point of view, just such an assemblage as this 
will speak with power and be heard with attention, 
In the language of Kossuth, teachers “ have become 
a power on earth.” The influence and results of this 
Association are, therefore, largely built on, and its 
acts will, if as hitherto wisely directed, cheer and 
encourage the officers of the Department in their 
labors. It was cheering, he said, to learn from oth- 
er States, that our system is rising in general esti- 
mation and to hear—in reference to defects we have 
to a great degree remedied,—that our example is 
beginning to be quoted, as that of one of the com- 
moo school States which are now making the most 
rapid and satisfactory preg He did sincerely 
hope and believe that the result of the present meet- 
ing of the association would be as beneficial to the 
cause as its predecessors, and the members would 
leave the seat of government at the end of a pleas- 
ant and profitable session. 

Adjourned. —— 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 

Association called to order by the President. 

Mr. Burrowes offered the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the chair appoint five delegates, 
on bebalf of this Association, to attend the next 
meeting of the New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Binghampton, in return for their courtesy in 
appointing delegates to the Williamsport meeting. 

Rev. J. Marr offered a resolution for a committee 
of three to wait on the Governor, and request his at- 
tendance during the sittings of this Association. 

Dr. Earley offered @ similar resolution to invite 
Col. Curtin, the State Superintendent, and Mr. 
Hickok, the Deputy State Superintendent. 

The resolutions were adopted and Rev. J. Marr 
Rev. J. 8. Crumbaugh, Wm. Roberts, Esq., appoint- 
ed the committee on both. 
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Mr. Kerr offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That it is expedient to memorialize the 
Legislatare for aid in roe of a Teachers’ Insti- 
tute in every county in the State. 

Mr. Kerr said that he had not offered this resolu- 
tion to get the opportunity of making a er on 
it, but to call forth the sentiments of the President, 
Prof. Stoddard and others, of greater experience 
than himself. 

President Wickersham being called on, said it was 
quite Agr to be asked to address the Asso- 
ciation. He was glad, however, that this resolution 
had been offered. These institutes had been the 
forerunners of all recent improvements in ourschools. 
Teachers owed more to them than to all other ef- 
forts combined. In all the counties, but one, they 
had been held by and at the expense of the Teach- 
ers themselves; and he did hope that the next Le- 
gislature would not adjourn without putting the 
whole State on a footing of equality with Chester 
county, in which the public aid to her Institute had 
had so good an effect. The State owed it to her- 
self. Ifthe State established a system of schools, 
and exacted qualifications from teachers above their 
present ability to present, it seemed to be her plain 
duty to furnish them the meats to come up to the 
requirements of the position in which the State had 

laced them. This was fairly implied in the very 
act of establishing a public system. Teachers are 
more poorly paid than any other class; yet they 
have to apply a portion of their pittance to support 
the Institute, or be deprived of its benefits. To 
them this is no small amount, though it is to the 
State. Another reason is, that the proper instruc- 
tors cannot otherwise be easily obtained. - Such aid 
would command the best talent and experience 
amongst usand men of the highest moralinfluence. An 
able corps of instructors might, under the auspices 
of State encouragement, be organized, and traverse 
the whole State, to the almost instant and general 
revival of the cause in every county. 

Prof. Stodaard responded to a call for his views, 
by saying that nothing within the reach of the As- 
sociation would do more good, than that of fully car- 
rying out the object of this resolution. He had at- 
tended many Institutes within the past three years, 
and felt, as had just been remusted, that more good 
had been done by them than any other means. In 
New York it was generally admitted, that the most 
beneficial influence of the State Normal School was 
that produced by its graduates acting as instructors 
of County Institutes. He held it to be the duty of 
the State to train the teachers of the children of the 
State, as much as to provide directly for the educa- 
tion of those children. 

These Institutes cannot much longer be sustained 
by the voluntary contributions of the Teachers.— 

uch has been said of the rights of property, else- 
where. It is time to hear something of the rights 
of the people, in this most essential and important 
particular,—that of aiding teachers to prepare them- 
selves to instil that education—those principles— 
which will increase property and protect both per- 
sons and property. 

Mr. Kerr, being called on to support his own re- 
solution, after some humorous remarks, said, in con- 
sidering this subject, it was necessary to regard 1. 
The nature of an Institute; 2. Its object; and 3. its 
results. Astoits nature, every one here knows what it 
is. Its object may, in a word, be said to be the im- 
provement of teachers. Hastening, therefore, over 
the first and second head, (like the preacher over the 
world and the flesh) and passing (not like him to the 








devil, but) to the third head—that of results,—have 
not all who attended institutes been benefitted ? 
Have not their schools been improved? For in- 
stance, what a change has taken place even in teach- 
ing the alphabet? Instead of an alphabet cut out 
of a book and pasted on a paddle—often used for 
both ends of the pupil—the rational mode of teach- 
ing the letters separately and of showing their use 
as soon as possible, is adopted. How absurd the 
old mode of introducing them all—the whole 26 at 
onve—to the acquaintance of the bewildered urchin, 
He put it to every gentleman present, what would 
be the result of introducing him to twenty-six beau- 
tiful ladies at once. Why it would infallibly set 
him crazy. Or, if he had strength of nerve to go 
through the ordeal, all would be forgotten, except 
the prettiest, and she would set him mad; so it 
would amount to the same thing in the end. The old 
Irish school master’s method was better than this— 
there was the philosophy of association in it. “A. 
The gable end of my father’s barn with a bame across 
it,” &c. At the Institute, the Teacher is not only 
improved in the elementary branches he is to im- 
part, but in the art of imparting them. 

In conclusion, Mr. K. said, that after having thus 
clearly established his points—especially the first 
and second—what they had to do was, to go to work 
and effect their object with the Legislature; which 
he seriously thought would, be done by united and 
spirited effort, and by that means alone. 

Mr. Sypher said no one doubts that the education 
of the mind of a State increases its power, wealth and 
pe ; the only question is as to the means. 
All who have felt the public pulse agree that to aid 
Teachers’ Institutes will be a most effectual help. 
In our schools there are hundreds and perhaps thou- 
sands of teachers who are tolerably well qualified, 
except in the art of imparting what they know. This 
art has hitherto been mainly imparted by the Insti- 
tutes; but they must new go down unless aided by 
the public. The question, fortunately, is not the in- 
crease of salary to the Teacher, but of benefit vo the 
public. This benefit is in exact proportion to the 
professional ability of the Teacher. Will the State 
coldly look upon the glaring fact, that good Teach- 
ers are every where in demand for her own schools, 
and not lend a helping hand toimprove them? He 
thought it was only necessary to convince the law- 
making power that we are in earnest in this matter, 
and that it is what we represent to be. The Legis- 
latare will then do what is right. The time is past 
when the spending of money for the education of 
youth, was looked on with fear. Public opinion is 
fast taking part on our side; and if we be true to 
ourselves and the cause we advocate, very soon a 
voice from all parts of the commonwealth will go up 
to the Legislature, and effect the passage of a law 
for the purpose indicated by the resolution. 


Mr. Davis said, this was one of the topics which 
would be brought up in the report of the Executive 
Committee. He hoped it would be fully discussed 
now. 

Mr. Hawn agreed with those who thought highly 
of this agency, but doubted the policy of asking aid 
from the State. It was well known that all legisla- 
tion which attacks the pockets of the people is re- 
pulsive to them. No such aid should be asked, for 
purposes that could otherwise be effected. The defect 
here is not in the system, but in the teachers, If 
they are qualified for their duties, they will command 
salaries sufficient to sustain the means for their own 
improvement. He only opposed the measure on 
the ground of policy. Our true policy is to keep 
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down and not arouse prejadice. Let us first pro- 
duce a sound public sentiment on this matter; and 
then this aid, if it still be needed, will come of it- 
self. 

Mr. Carothers, though not in the habit of public 
speaking, could not repress some thoughts suggested 
by the remarks of the last speaker. He, as well as 
ail who had expressed their sentiments, admitted 
that we gain much by Institutes. Why, then, op- 
pose them? Only because it is said to be impolitic 
to ask the aid requisite to sustain them. Is there 
soundness in the remark, that any act of legislation 
in opposition to the demands of the people operates 
injuriously? Applying this principle to the school 
law of 1834, it wun not be found to be sound, That 
law was at first and for a long time strongly oppos- 
ed, and mainly because it attacked the pockets of 
the people. But the system has lived down this op- 
position, and is now found to be good. Have we 
not gained from this system? Even to the act of 
1854, there was opposition. He himself had been, 
unfortunately, one of the opponents of the Co, Su- 
perintendency established by it. He, however, soon 
saw his error; and in that part of the State (Wash- 
ington co.) where there was very great opposition, 
there has been a complete change. From its fitst 
establishment, were there ever brighter days for the 
system than now? Yet this state of things has 











pediency of another meeting. Some were in favor 
of two weeks; but finally the time was left blank, 
inasmuch as most of the members desired to go a 
fall term to a regular school. A normal school was 
what was needed in his county. His teachers would 
like the entertainment of a week's institute well 
enough, but they would not leave a regular school 
to enjoy it. Perhaps in some other counties teach- 
ers were so nearly finished, that a week or two will 
complete them. Let such have this aid from the 
State; but in Somerset they required much more. 
Even the regular schools of instruction held every 
year by the Superintendent, are not enough. He 
then gave a detailed and humorous account of his 
mode of examining teachers and of conducting the 
schools of instruction. He called on the Associa- 
tion to discuss this question fully, Many persons 
looked on these meetings as a kind of conspiracy 
against their pockets. ‘his feeling is not to be lost 
sight of, just at this time, when opposition to the 
system is on the decrease. If teachers attend these 
Institutes at the expense of the district, it will re- 
vive it. What will they ask for next? the people 
jwill say. They are glad to see teachers go to school, 
|but they say they should go at their own cost. It 
should be also borne in mind that next summer Co. 
Superintendonts are to be elected. Will not the 
$100 asked for by each county, be taken from the 


been produced by a law in opposition to the wishes |salary of those officers? He asserted it would.— 
of very many. Tonaseetwo adopt the other policy, | The profession of teaching was advancing in respec- 
and wait till all, or even a majority of the people, |tability and profit. He could make money by open- 
come right and ask for this measure. When will|ing a school to-morrow. Still, if the money was 
that be? The people are generally opposed to these given to Somerset, a good use would be made of it; 
changes, merely because they have not learned the | but they did not ask for it. They wanted more im- 
necessity for them. When forced upon their atten-| provement than it would effect. 
tion by actual practice, if they are good, they soon, Prof. Stoddard was aware that the word “tax” 
learn to uphold and sustain them, It seems, there-|had a peculiar significance; yet he believed that 
fore, that they must be led in this way, to consider|the only way to retain what we have, is to ask for 
and pass upon all great questions. | this grant. The same opposition was made to the 
Mr. Godshall came from the only county (Chester) |County Superintendency ; yet the tax payers soon 
in which aid is given by the public to Teachers’ In- | €t to see the utility and value of that office; and 
stitutes. There it worked well. He found, in his this change in public opinion was mainly effected by 
part of the State, that all who spoke against nor- |the agency of the Institutes held by those officers. 
inal schools had self-interest at the bottom. ‘The | The office was thus made to exhibit the results ex- 
sane might be the case in regard to Institutes. Un- pected from it. In several counties, so favorable is 
less you urge this matter strongly and unitedly, no- now the feeling towards Institutes, that Teachers 
thing will be done, You will meet with objections |#te kept free of all expense while in attendance ; and 
to every good measure. If you let these prevail in |'® Some, large contributions had been made by liberal 
the present case, the system will suffer in a very ma- | Citizens to their aid. Our Teachers’ Institute is no- 
terial point. Unless the Legislature aid the ‘leach-| thing but the European idea of a normal school.— 
ers to improve themselves, the whole movement | After one week’s Institute, the feeling in favor of it, 
will be retarded. Now is the time, before the meet- | becomes so strong, wherever held and properly con- 


ing of the Legislature, to act with effect in this mat- ‘ducted, that the next demand is for one of a month, 
ver. jor even longer. 
Mr, Austin said, the expediency of asking now, is| Mr. Marr said the resolution though good,did not 


the only question. All admit the utility of Insti- go far enough to reach the true evil. We may talk 
tutes; and though often conducted in an imperfect | about qualifying teachers, but we cannot force men 
manner, they are always highly beneficial. 1t is also |to enter a profession in which they are not properly 
admitted that it is difficult to maintain Institutes,| compensated. ‘True, the exercises of an Institute 
unless aid from the State is obtained. These two may be very interesting and beneficial ; but the in- 
facts should settle the question of expediency. The stant a more lucrative employment offers, the mem- 
amount of information in the various studies of the | bers will abandon the profession. When adequate 
school room, acquired by the Teacher at the Insti-/ provision is made for the salary of teachers, there 
tute, was not a chief consideration. The new meth-| will be qualified candidates in abundance. He had 
ods of instruction exhibited and the means of mak-|seen the origin of the common school system in Ca- 
ing him more efficient in his profession,were the ob- nada. At first it worked very badly. But recently 
jects. No one seemed to question the duty of the |he had visited the province and was surprised to 
State to furnish aid to teachers to improve them-| witness the change that had taken place. This was 
selves for these purposes. If this is admitted, it all the result of adequate provision by the govern. 
would seem, irresistibly, to be our duty to ask this|/ment and people, to pay salaries of a reasonable 
aid. amount. Something of this kind is alone here re- 

Mr. Stutzman had just left a little Institute of |quired. Till this is effected, you may legislate as 
three days, and the last talk they had was on the ex-! you choose ;—you may have County Institutes, State 
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Normal Schools, &c., but you will fail in your ob- (himself failed in teaching 
ject. 


In this h 
In the rural districts, the present condition desired instruction—not in the art itself, but how 
of affairs is lamentable ;—short terms, incompetent | to impart it—and hoped to get it at the professional 


ship. 


teachers, insufficient houses, &c. Unless the State Institute. Teachers’ salaries are inadequate to meet 
do something in this matter of compensation, we the expenses of an efficient Institute, which must 
shall labor in vain. The resolution is not broad come from some other source. No source was 80 
enqugh. Perhaps it would be well to appoint a proper as that of the public, which reaps the benefit. 
committee to mature and report some plan, to reme-| Ar. Gantt said the results of this meeting on the 
dy the evils arising from the insufficient compensa- subject now before it, would probably be of more im- 
tion now given to the teachers of the public schools. server than on any other. All conceded that 
Mr. Hawn moved to postpone the further consid- Institutes are beneficial ; also that those engaged in 
eration of the resolution till to-morrow at 9 A. M. the educational movement must keep ahead of pub- 
Agreed to. lic seatiment, which was the case in every similar 
Dr. Grimshaw moved that no member be permit- reform. There was another fact, not so much 
ted to speak longer than ten minutes, without the dwelled on but equally true, that there must be a 
unanimous consent of the Association. Agreed to. forerunner to every moral and social improvement, 
The President \aid before the Association a com- which, while it prepares public sentiment for the 
munication from the Young Mens’ Christian Asso-, coming change, also encounters no inconsiderable 
ciation of Harrisburg, inviting the members of this | portion of the opposition to that change. The fore- 
Association to attend a lecture this evening, in the runner of the common school system was the poor 
English Lutheran church, on the subject of “The school law of 1809. This, with the discussion of it 
Honey Bee,” by the Rev. Dr. Morris. and the opposition to it, somewhat prepared the 
Mr. Ingram moved that the invitation be accepted public mind for the common school act of 1834; 
and that the members of the Association attend the | and the acts of 1834 and 1836 were the forerunners 
lecture. |of the glorious act of 1854, Each prepared public 
Mr. Hickok favored the acceptance of the invita-| sentiment for its successor. You must not only 
tion. It seemed to be expected by a number of ci- keep ahead of, but you must give proper tone to pub- 
tizens. ‘lic sentiment. If you stand still you will be left 
Mr. Pierce desired to know the probable length | behind, for the world isin motion around you. This 
of this session. |is the object, the very design of this association on all 
Mr. Redick thought a courteous invitation of this | matters proper for its action ; and he could conceive 
kind was entitled to more than a mere passing visit ; Of none more proper for that action, than the one 
and the question should not be asked how it was to | 20w before them, 
effect the duration of our meeting. Again, it seemed to be conceded by all that the 
Mr. Stine did not think it would be a mark of grant demanded would be ia itself right. If right, 
disrespect, courteously to decline acceptance, if our | is it not right also for us to press it, and thus effect 
own business did not allow us the pleasure. Simi-| the great and unselfish object ia view? It seemed, 
lar invitations might be presented every evening, and farther, to be expedient to do so; for this onward 
thus our own proper business be curtailed, or our | progress was found to be proper and successful in 











meeting greatly caters dey 

Mr. Davis said our own business was not of such | 
a pressing nature as to debar acceptance. In Phil-| 

elphia we had devoted every afternoon to calls of | 
this kind. 

The motion to accept was then adopted. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING 

Association called to order by the President. 

Prayer by Rev. J. S. Crumbaugh of Lancaster. | 

Minutes of yesterday read and approved. 

The Chair presented letters from A. K. Browne 
and J. H. Orvis, explaining the cause of their ab- 
sence. 

Rev. J. Marr made report from the committee of 
invitation, that the Governor and the other officers 
named in the resolution would attend during the 
afternoon session—report accepted, 

The Chairman of the Ex-Com. announced the 
order of business: 1, Discussion of Mr. Kerr’s res- 
olution on Teachers Institutes ; 2, Lecture by Rev. 
Dr. Schneck on public Instruction in Germany ; 
3, Election of Officers. 

The consideration of the resolution for aid to 
Institutes was then resumed. 


Mr. Pierce did not suppose Institutes were de- 
signed to educate Teachers’ in the various branches 
of study, though that effect was also promoted. 
How these branches shall be taught, is the object; 
and to acquire this knowledge he was desirous of 
attending institutes. There was no great art in 
teaching the higher branches, There was an art and 
difficulty in imparting the common branches—the 
alphabet for instance. The best scholars are often 
the most inefficient instructors in this respect. He 


| 
| 
} 








all similar cases. 

No doubt Normal schools are indispensable. But 
you must prepare the way forthem. If you demand 
them at once, you make a much greater draft on the 
public means and confidence. By asking this aid 
to institutes you prepare the public mind in every 
part of the State for th» Normal school. The per- 
fection and efficient action of these, in every county, 
will inform the people fully on the subject, and soon 
effect the whole object. 

Mr, Stine was on the side that would vote, no. 
It seemed that all the arguments in the affirmative 
had been refuted, but that which asserted that Ln- 
stitutes would fail without public aid. He did not 
admit this. It assumes that there isa greater lack 
of interest amongst Teachers on this subject, than 
he believed to exist. Wherever they were ready 
for the institute, they were willing to sustain it. 
What would $100 be amongst 50 or 100 teachers ? 
He was as much in favor of County Institutes as 
any one; but on the question of the expediency of 
asking aid from the public, he was opposed. If 
there was not interest enough now in the profession 
to support Institutes, he doubted whether the aid 
proposed would infuse it. 

Mr. Height thought that something more could be 
said in opposition to the resolution; not that he 
doubted the utility of institutes, or that he did not 
feel the need of aid. His reason for hesitation was 
fear of the result. He was not generally either 
timid or extremely conservative ; but he doubted 
whefher we had yet reached the proper time fur 
this fresh demand on the Legislature. The County 
Superintendency is yetinits infancy. The people 
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had only received it on probation. The three years 
of its probation have not yet expired. We should 
wait it is out of danger, before making a new de- 
mand, 

It has been asserted that if the people are not 
now ready, they never will be. This was an incor- 
rect assumption, All know how sensitive they are 
in regard to money ; still they have gradually come 
up to forward movements on many subjects involv- 
ing aie. The gy is they will on this, if 
not unduly pressed. 

He did not exactly know what use was to be made 
of this money. If to be distributed amongst the 
Teachers, it would have little effect to aid them. 
It might, to be sure, help to pay their boarding, or 
for their segars, or for mending their boots. If in- 
tended to pay Lecturers, there had been in his 
county, little difficulty in that respect. The diffi- 
culty there had been to get the Teaehers to attend 
the Institute, and not to get the best Leeturers, or 
in paying them. The County Superintendency works 
like acharm, Let it alone till entirely safe and 
then go for further improvement. 

Dr. Earley said it might not be uninteresting to 
hear from the “ Wildcat county.” There the peo- 
ple had feelings and views on this, as well as on 
other subjects, though they were not often heard 
from. They have had and will continue to have 
an Institute. His Teachers cannot go abroad to a 
Normal School. Their only hope of improvement 
is in the Institute. They are willing to pay for 
their boarding while in attendance ; but: they can- 
not pay the sum necessary to obtain the best in- 
structors ; and no other should be thought of. Up 
to this time this expense had been met by the Co. 
Superiatendent; but this could not long be done 
out of asalary of $300. The time has come when 
aid from some other source is indispensable. No 
one feels any delicacy in asking the Legislature for 
aid to roads and other public improvements. Why 
any such delicacy here? It is our duty as well as 
our right to ask it. The object is a great public 
one; and if defeated, the responsibility will not then 
be on us, 

Dr. Grimshaw thought most of the speakers failed 
in presenting the right view of this question; and 
several seemed to be on both sides. Some are 
afraid, yet are not afraid; others are in favor of In- 
titutes, yet seem to think they are not sufficient. 
Whether a question of propriety or expediency, it 
was to be met and discussed on its merits and the 
fitness of the time for pressing it. Few doubt the 
propriety of the common school system now; yet if 
you had waited till all the people were in favor of it, 
would you ever have had it? In his State this ques- 
tion was tried annually. Some friends attend, but 
most stand off. Enemies all attend and defeat it. 
Yet the result is not always we that the suecess- 
fal party are the majority. of this measure. If 
tried it. may be more popular than is supposed. 
The aid demanded is not intended to pay Teachers 
to attend. We ask them to come, not for their own 
sake, but for that of their pupilsand the community. 


If you had a Normal school in every county, you 
would still need the Institute. It brings men to- 
gether and thus corrects evils and spreads light.— 
The competent teacher diffuses his means of suc- 
cess ; the incompetent improves. It is true that in 
the Institutes, there has heretofore been too much 
lecturing, and too little of actual teaching wouk.— 
But this is no argument against the Institute right- 
ly conducted. On the contrary, it is an argument in 


|favor of this aid, by means of which it may be more 
efficiently conducted. 

Is it possible that Pennsylvania cannot now af- 
ford this small sum? Are her broad fields worn out, 
and her boasted mines exhausted? Is it not rather 
true that she needs greater development of mind, to 
develop her boundless resources? Now is the time 
to ask this aid, for now it is needed. Most Teach- 
ers cannot attend the Normal School. They feel 
their own deficiencies, and that they have got to im- 
prove themselves by their own efforts at home ; and 
to do this the Institute is the most available means. 
They now perceive that they are not akind of pump, 
set into a kind of well of knowledge, pamping out 
jseience and flowing it into their pupils; but that 
they must comprehend the nature and wants of their 
pupils, and the best means of supplying those wants, 
in accordance with the nature of the mind and the 
wants of society. The great object, therefore, of 
the Institute is to show teachers their own difficien- 
cies by contrast, and to exhibit the modes of those 
who are competent. 

Why did not all parents send their children to 
school formerly; and why do so many send now? 
It is because you have opened schools for them.— 
Yet few of them asked for these schools, So it will 
be with Institutes, If properly aided and conducted, 
they will be generally resorted to, and be sustained. 
We cannot, as a matter of duty, afford to wait for 
general assent to every measure of improvement.— 
He would, if he had the power, compel the boy to 
go to school, and the teacher to the Institute. 

Mr. Crumbaugh had listened with much interest 
to the discussion—partly a selfish interest, for in 
Lancaster county much concern was felt in this very 
matter. 

One great characteristic of our State system of 
education had never yet been sufficiently apprecia- 
ted ;—he meant its self-reliant feature. In accord- 
ance with this general trait in our people, we have 
up to this time, been acting on this principle in our 
school movements, and especially in the support of 
Institutes. But though none admit that the time 
has arrived for giving them up—if it ever should ar- 
rive, which he doubted—yet all seemed to that 
there was a decrease of attendance, and of interest 
in their exercises. This must have a cause; and it 
would probably be found in the fact, that the means 
of the teachers to support them are insufficient, and 
that they require a higher and more expensive kind 
of instruction. Having exhausted their own efforts 
—having manfully put their own shoulders to the 
wheel—on whom should they call in their need, but 
on the State? 

One speaker said we are commencing at the wron 
end. Increase the salaries, said he, and you will 
obtain enough of good teachers. Mr. C, agreed as 
to the necessity of the increase in salaries, though 
he differed as to the means of obtaining it. The 
only sure mode to increase salaries, is to increase 
qualifications. The contrary course would in reality 
defeat its own purpose. If you arrange salaries ar- 
bitrarily, without regard to merit, though the salary 
may remain fixed, the qualifications will decrease. 


In Lancaster the effect of Institutes has been most 
beneficial. Its most improved teachers admit, that 
they first fully realized their own wants there.— 
Many cannot attend the Normal School, The In- 
stitute is the only way of coming into contact with 
and learning from others, 

It has been said that the people will not stand 
this. He thought, if rightly appealed to, the people 
would be ahead of Teachers, Superintendents and the 
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Legislature, in this very matter : for it was an agen- 
cy which they would see and comprehend fully. He 
had no fears on this head. The same hesitation was 
often felt as to the introduction of new modes of 
teaching. It is often asserted that Directors and 
nts will not tolerate them. But he bad always 
und the reverse to be the case, on full explanation 
and a frank statement of the merits and necessity of 
the change. 

Mr.Lyttle said teachers were not paid eaough to 
enable them without aid to hold their Institutes, in 
Adams, a3 they appeared to be in Somerset. There 
it would be acceptable, and would be applied to the 
securing of good instruction; no one supposed it 
would be expended for any other purpose. 

Mr. Redick feared there might be more behind this 
resolution than we are aware of. He was rot one 
of those who cried danger, when none existed. But 
when it does it should be proclaimed, Some love to 
go ahead of public opinion—fast men ; bat we may 
overleap the mark. Money is a good thing; but it 
is also the root of all evil. You ruin the orphan by 
making him the rich Uncle’s heir The young un- 
aided Franklin became the renowned philosopher. 
He believed in the propriety of depending on our 
own exertions. To the credit of teachers and many 
superintendents, institutes had been held without 
this aid. But when that County Superintendency 
the best feature in the law, is in danger, we may in- 
crease this danger by demanding more at this time. 
He would not croak ; but he knew that some mem- 
bers of the Legislature, were opposed to the superin- 
tendency, ard that petitions would go in and borers 
attend to break it down. Better throw these offi- 
cers a little longer on their own resources, than lose 
them.. If we do ask, let it be for something more 
respectable and better worth the risk. He knew 
there was a feeling amongst Directors, against ask- 
ing for money, be it for salary, furniture, or Insti- 
tates. 

Mr Hill, of Adams, said there was great unanim- 
ity on the general question, yet as great diversity of 
opinion on some points. Utility all had admitted. 
We would all regard as a terrible evil any thing 
that would strike at the existance of our beautiful 
system of Common Schools, which all uphold. If 
we wish to develope it fully we must regard—not 
tidicule—public sentiment on which it depends.— 
The great point now is, whether it is expedient at 
the — moment to push this claim. The sys- 
tem has been compared tothe sun—to the daylight. 
Does the Sun stand forth at once in the zenith, or 
does it rise gradually? Can the system be matared 
in all its gee inaday ora month? What does na- 
ture teach, as to things thus matured? They wither 
and die as suddenly. The slow growing oak stands 
the blasts of many centuries. So of this system. 
We must carefully cherish its slow development.— 
This is only a question of time. Some who take the 
eo side, are, no doubt, ahead of us; but they 
should recollect that we are not as far advanced as 
they. They should bear with us till we see our way 

ear. 

Dr Grimshaw, thought this was the proper time 
for action, and related some amusing and appropri- 
ate anecdotes to illustrate his position. 

Mr. Gantt, among other things, said, if County Insti- 
tutes have a State authority given them in the mode 
proposed, it will create an interest and attention 
which will at once bring the public mind to the 
ae point. He knew the fact that Institutes 

ad been the means of convincing Directors of the 
necessity of improving teachers. 





Mr. Kerr thought when the beneficial results of 
Institutes had been shown and admitted, there would 
be no differenee of opinion as to the resolution. 
But the general admission of the benefits of those 
meetings, yet the refusal to support the resolution. 
put him in mind of the boy whose good mother, on 
sending him to school, told him to say “ Yes Sir!” 
and “ No Sir!” to all the master said to him. The 
teacher was surprised at the excess of his new pu- 

ils manners, who said “ Yes Sir! NoSir! Yes Sir? 

o Sir!” in reply to every question put to him.— 
This demand will show confidence in the system—in 
our cause, and will be the means of giving the teach- 
er that increase of salary which all admit to be just, 
7 which, without sufficient means of improvement, 

e will ask for in vain, 

Mr. Height, again at some length dwelled upor 
the inexpedieney of the demand at this time. 

Mr. Redick, was not a Yes Sir, NoSir, man. He 
decidedly said No! at this juneture. If we are “a 
power” as had been said, we injure our own influ- 
ence by asking a matter that must fail. He knew 
that the Legislature would refese the demand. 

Mr. Roberts moved that the diseussion be post- 
poned for the present 

Dr. Earley catied for the question on the origina! 
resolution, which eall being sustained, the question on 
Mr. Kerr’s resolution was put and it was adopted. 

The Rev. B. &. Schneck, D. D., was then introduced 
by the President and delivered an able lecture on 
the Common School Syst m of Germany of which a 
pretty full abstract was obtained, but is now omitted 
for want of space. It shall appear next month. 

Mr. Kerr offered a resolution tendering the thanks 
of the association to Dr. Sehneek for the able lec- 
ture just delivered ; which was unanimously adopted. 

Adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Mr. Carothers moved that the fina} adjournment 
of this meeting take place to-morrow at 12 o’cloek, 
M. Agreed to. 

Mr. Wickersham offered the following : 

Resolved, That the officers of the association to 
be elected for the ensuing year, be appointed a com- 
mittee to draw up and present to the Legislature, 
a memorial expressive of its views in favor of am ap- 
propriation by the State, in aid of Teachers, Insti- 
tutes. 

Resolved, That in order to acquaint the Legisla- 
ture more fully with the wishes of the teachers and 
friends of education in the State, we wil? circulate 
in our several localities, petitions like those now in 
circulation in the County of Washington, asking 
such aid. 

Mr. Wickersham was in favor of something more 

ractical than the resolution adopted this morning. 

e would not, however, discuss the resolutions now 
offered ; for that would’he but to revive the same de- 
bate. 

The resolutions were then adopted unanimously. 

Gov. Pottocx being then introduced, responded 
to a eall on him by the association, in an eloquent 
and appropriate address, of which the fellowing is u 
mere outline. 

He had not come to be listened to but to listen 
and to learn; and what place more appropriate for 
learning, than in the presence of the teachers of the 
State? It afforded him true pleasure to meet an as. 
sociation for the improvement of the schools, and 
especially of that most important department of im- 
provement—that of the Feachers. He had always 
announced himself the firm and unflinching friend 
of education for all—himse}f—this association—those. 
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whom he and they held dear—all. He never had 
felt that Ignorance was the mother either of Reli- 
gion or Patriotism. But it was unnecessary here 
to advocate the cause of education. The members 
of the association were here, and he rejoiced they 
were here, to aid in the accomplishment of those 
measures yet requisite to perfect our system of edu- 
cation for all. hat we needed in Pennsylvania 
was a higher grade of schools, and teachers worthy 
to fill those schools. ‘Though we have almost un- 
bounded material riches, yet we possess a vaster 
treasure far, in our undeveloped wealth of mind. 

The object of this Association was to devise ways 
and means to improve our great system of educa- 
tion; and though much had already been done, 
much yet remains to be effected. In the hope of 
the future, this Association stood pre-eminent, and 
a firm yet prudent use of its influence would be of 
great avail. Our great want is that of accomplished 
Teachers; and this Association in adopting, with 
much unanimity, a resolation asking legislative en- 
couragement to Teachers’ Institutes, had taken a 
step in the right direction. Teachers do not spring 
up like plants. He who rules the ends of the earth, 
= that means must be employed to effect re- 
sults. ! 

In the little village of Millersville in the county 
of Lancaster, there is a school for the preparation 
of teachers of which even that county may well be 
proud. It may boast of its broad fields, its stal- 
wart men—its beautiful maidens; but there is no- 
thing within that noble county supérior to that, 
school. So long as mind is superior to matter, or 
the soul to the body, so long will such institutions 
remain superior to other wealth. He said there, 
publicly, that it was a solemn duty of the State to 
aid in all attempts to improve the teachers of her 
schools. It was intimated, that such a demand 
might eptonate the common school system. Just 
as soor would it endanger the solar system. “ Ask ? 
“ Why,” said the Governor, “ why you never receive 
without orking You have a right to demand in 
this cause. Do not go into the legislative halls in 
any other attitude than that of men, erect in all the 
dignity of the cause you represent. Oh, no! Error, 
superstition, crime, may shiver at the door; but 
intelligence and the rights of the future are to as- 
sume no such attitude. Our legislators are men ca- 
pable of comprehending and of meeting in the right 
spirit, a claim of this kind.” 

Normal schools were needed, also, in addition to 
County Institutes; and it was never 100 early to 
make any reasonable demard in favor of mind and 
He ne If this sentiment was not correct, he 
had stadied the book of nature and of God in vain. 
In a good cause there is no place for hesitation. 


He had seen it stated that our State schools and 
the higher institutions of learning could not co-ope- 
rate, in the educational improvement ofthe age. In 
his opinion, no means. could be devised better 
adapted to promote the present interests of pri- 
vate institutions of the more advanced class, than 
the common school system. Still he was so 
much of a progressive as to believe, that the com- 
mon school would ultimately be so perfected that 
no other would be necessary or exist. When that 
day came, and the full flow of free knowledge should 
be open to all, the Principal of the private institu- 
tion would pass—b.tter paid and better appreciated 
—iuto tke glorious and all-sufficient common school. 
In districts in which that school is properly im- 





pruved and in full action, the true results were to be 
seen. There, each man felt himself part of a mag- 


nificient whole, and there man was as he should be. 

He was really apprehensive, that, contrary to his 
intention, he was making a speech. “In conclu- 
sion, therefore,” he added, “let there be no retro- 
grade step. You are here to go on ;—neither to 
stand still nor to go back. I doubt whether there 
is that degree of opposition to the common school 
system in this good commonwealth, which some as- 
sert. If there is, it will not show itself hurtfully.— 
In the providence of God it is so ordained that ig- 
norance must stand abashed in the presence of pro- 
gress and improvement in those things that are re- 

uisite to the common happiness. Let your motto, 
then, be Excetsiorn—higher yet. There is a limit 
and a boundary to every thing else that is human ; 
but knowledge knows no bounds. Up and onward 
is and should be your progress. No change in this 
matter except for the better. Asan individual, I 
am prepared, if the common school system must fall, 
to fall with it. I do not think there is danger; but 
if ignorance and prejudice should obtain the rule 
for a time, the ultimate triumph of truth and knowl- 
edge is as certain as the existence of Him who made 
us all.” 

“ One word as to books—as to one Book :—a book 
suitable to all ages—as a poem, without superior— 
as a history, without rival—as a work on ethics in- 
comparable—as a teacher of religion and morality, 
the universe of god cannot produce its equal. Good 
old Pennsylvania! I rejoice this day to know that 
you have an open Bible in your open schools. Should 
the day ever arrive when it shall be closed, that day, 
with our glorious common school system, will wit- 
ness the destruction of all that is worth living for.” 

At the conclusion of this address, Mr. Roberts of- 
fered a resolution of thanks which was heartily and 
unanimously adopted. 

Auditor General Banks, being then called on, 
said : 

It would be falling short of what was due to such 
an audience to refuse, at least to rise and thank 
them for the call. The man who had the rudiments 
of the education he possessed imparted to him in an 
old-field school house, would of course feel it an hon- 
or to enter this building and be in this company.— 
Few of those present could appreciate the difficul- 
ties of persons of his day. If any made progress, it 
was alinost a miracle. Most of the teachers were 
then foreigners; few of our own citizens, who had 
the requisite acquirements, devoting themselves to 
the business of teaching. The books, also, of that 

riod—such as Dilworth and Gough,—were as in- 

erior to those now in use as the teachers. That was 
the era in spellicrg of “A by itself—a, ble bel— 
able ; big A, little a—ron, ron—Aaron.” From this 
it might be concladed, that the man thus taught and 
who dared to stand before this audience, must be 
somewhat progressive. 

From that condition we had advanced by little 
and little. First, we had the act of 1809, by which 
the children of the poor must be branded and num- 
bered as it were, before they could be admitted to 
school. The mind of the parent revolted at this. 
It was a feast he could not permit his child to par- 
take of at that price; though there were some who, 
even under all these disadvantages, educated them- 
selves. In 1835 the common school system went 
into operation. A little boy, on the opening of the 
school in the town in which the speaker resided, ex- 
claimed, “O, but I’m glad! There'll be no more 
casting up.” This told the story. He knew the 
value of learning, but he would not go on a degraded 
platform to get it. 
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There had been great difficulty in establishing the 
Common School system. It had to struggle into 
existence as all good things have. Even our Revolu- 
tion met the same opposition. Hence it was grati- 
fying to those who had witnessed the struggle to be- 
hold the success. He had no apprehension as to its 
permanency ; nor did he feel uneasy about any rival- 
ry between Colleges and Common Schools. They 
are linked together ; one cannot be injured without 
the other feeling the effect. At the same time that 
we must be cautions, we must use the means for suc- 
cess. The friends of the system should ask for what 
is really necessary, and it would be ultimately ob- 
tained. 

He heartily concurred with the Governor in his re- 
marks in relation to the Bible. It was due to the 
generation committed to the charge of the teachers 
of the present day, that by this and every other 

means, they should be correctly trained, in 

their great moral duties. To effect this and every 
other object of the teacher, he must endeavor to be 
beloved by his pupils. This was the key to success. 
He concladed by wishing that all the members of 
ber association might be successful in their noble 
ing. 

Mr. Roberts moved a vote of thanks to Gen. Banks 
for his interesting address ; which was unanimously 
agreed to. 

Miss Martha Edgar, of Williamsport, then read 
an Essay on the following question: “How can the 
teacher best promote, in his school or neighborhood, 
the love of flowers and their cultivation?” [Essay 
not received by the Editor.] . 

Essay accepted. 

Miss Rachel A. Shryock, of Chambersburg, read 
an Essay on “The Salaries of Female Teachers,” 
(see page 255.) 

Essay accepted. 

On motion of Mr. Ingram the hours of the eve- 
ning session were changed—to meet at 6} and ad- 
journ at 8} o'clock. 

The Associatjon then proceeded to the election 
of officers for the next year, when the following 
were declared duly elected : 

President—W illiam Roberts, Philadelphia. 

Vice Presidents—Albert Owen, Huntingdon ; D. 
Heckendorn, “yj rest J.J. Stine, Mifflin; Rev. J. 
5S. Crumbaugh, Lancaster. 

Recording Secretaries—J. J. Stutzman, Somerset ; 
R. M’Divitt, Huntingdon. 

Corresponding Secretary—Jos. Fell, Bucks. 

Treasurer—Amos Row, Lancaster. 

Ex. Committee—B. M. Kerr, Allegheny; J. F. 
Stoddard, Wayne; Isaac Black, Butler; A. D. 
Hawn, Mifflin; and A. K. Brown, Clinton. 

Adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, 


The chair announced the appointment of T. H. 
Burrowes, William Roberts, CO. R. Earley, H. C. 
Hickok and B. M. Kerr, as delegates to the New 
York State Association, at Binghampton. 

On motion of Mr. Burrowes the name of the Pre- 
sident, J. P. Wickersham, was added to the delega- 
tion. 

On motion, Reading was agreed on as the place 
for the next annual, and Chambersburg for the semi- 
annual meeting of this Association. 

Subsequently the vote fixing upon Reading was 
reconsidered, and the borough of Indiana was sub- 


read the annual report of that Committee, which, on 
motion was en (see page 269) 

Prof. Stoddard read the report on “Normal In- 
= er ;” which, on motion, was accepted. (page 
The report on “Normal Instruction being before 
the Association for discussion : 

Mr. Wickersham said be had listened most attentive- 
ly to the report, but was not certain he had fully gath- 
ered the points at which it aimed.” One thing, how- 
ever, seemed clear, which was that it took the ground 
that all that was necessary to form the professional 
teacher, was to have him well and thoroughly in- 
structed in the branches of study he was to teach. 
If so he differed from the report in toto. 

Mr. Stoddard said the report was not fully under- 
stood. Thorough instruction in the branches,*inter- 
spersed with interlocutory explanations or lectures 
on the branches taught, were the means relied on to 
make the teacher, 

Mr. Wickersham, still denied the sufficiency of the 
means. It ignored the whole science of teaching. 
He believed there was such ascience. It also seem- 
ed to exclude regular lectures as a means of instruc- 
tion; and he believed that in their proper place, 
they were most beneficial. 

Mr. Stoddard replied that no system of lectures 
could make a Teacher. If we must depend either 
on lectures, or on full instruction in the branches, 
he would unhesitatingly rely on the latter for the 
formation of efficient Teachers. 

Mr. Wickersham asserted this to be a great qes- 
tion. If accurate instruction in the branches to 
be taught by the student teacher was enough, then 
Normal Schools were unnecessary, and we are de- 
ceiving the public in demanding their establishment. 
Colleges and Academies ought in that case to be 
sufficient to effect the object; but all knew they had 
not been. He held that in addition to theory, prac- 
tice was necessary. It is in Medicine and Surgery 
—it is in Law—it is in every profession. 

Mr. Stoddard contended that this very practice con- 
tended for was embraced in acorrect system of teach- 
ing the branches ; and would be so found when the 
report was fully comprehended. 
On motion of Mr. Kerr the discussion was sus- 
pended, and made the first order for the morning 
session. 
Mr. Roberts offered a resolution fixing the first 
Tuesday after Christmas, 1847, as the time for the 
next annual meeting. Agreed to. 
Mr. Row offered the following : 
Resolved, That the order of business at future 
meetings of this Asssciation shall be as follows :— 
The morning shall be devoted to the reading of the 
reports of Committees; the afternoon to debates 
theron and resolutions; and the evening to lectures 
and addresses. 
After some remarks by Messrs. Redick, Austen 
and Grimshaw, the further consideration of the res- 
olution was postponed. 
Adjourned, 

THURSDAY FORENOON. 
Association called to order by the President. 
Prayer by the Rev. Mr. Marks, of Harrisburg. 
Minutes of yesterday’s proceedings read correct- 
ed and approved. 
Mr. Burrowes, on leave given, offered the follow- 
ing preamble and resolutions : 
Whereas: The want of some general and perma- 
nent provision for the thorough professional training 
of Teachers for the public schools, becomes every 





Mr. Davis, Chairman of the Executive Committee, 


day more pressing, and the fact more obvious that 
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sueh provision can only be made by public author- 
ity ; and, though it is not the design of the members 

this Association to dictate to the Executive 
whose province it is to suggest, or to the Legisla- 
ture whose right itis to adopt, the form and num- 
ber of institutions requisite for this purpose, yet it 
is their daty as those specially charged with the 
care of the rising generation, to express the conclu- 
sion to which their experience has led on this sub- 
ject : therefore 

Resolved, That the State system of instruction by 
public schools will never be complete or fully effec- 
tive, without some general and permanent provision 
by the State for the professional training of the 
Teachers of the schools of the State. 

Resolved, That every year which shall elapse be- 
fore the accomplishment of this fundamental and 
indispensable object, will ‘be but another year of 
comparative insufficiency in the operations of the 
Common School System, and of injustice to the 
future. 

Mr. Burrowes said this was merely a reiteration 
of the sentiment of the Association expressed at 
every meeting, he believed, since its organization. It 
was proper that it should be repeated now, when the 
time seemed to be approaching for the accomplish- 
ment of this great object. Otherwise the Legisla- 
ture might suppose, that those who were most inti- 
mate with the condition and wants of the system 
had changed their views on the subject. It was 
also emphatically proper at the present moment, 
in support of the manly stand taken by the Gover- 
nor in his remarks yesterday. 

Mr. Stutzman had a personal feeling in this matter. 
He had embarked his all in the attempt to improve 
the teachers of his county. He was rather in favor 
of State Normal Schools, than of doling out the 
same amount to more than half a hundred little 
weak county Institutes. Our Legislators are prac- 
tigal men. You can more easily make them com- 

rehend and adopt this proposition, than the pro- 
ject which passed the Association yesterday. 

The resolutions were then unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Kerr offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That we would regard the introduction 
of a Common Schoo] Register and its proper use, 
as highly productive of the best interests of our 
schools, and indispensable to their perfect success. 


Mr. Kerr regarded a Register not in the light of a 
school-book, but rather of a blackboard or any 
other article of school furniture, and therefore as 

roper for the action of the association. Row’s 
ister had been examined by the State Depart- 
ment and many able teachers and several Superin- 
tendents, and approved by all. It was now largely 
in use. He would like to hear the author explain 
the mode of using it. 

Mr. Davis trusted that this resolution would not 

. The Association had set its face most deter- 
minedly against the consideration of books. To ad- 
mit then would destroy its usefulness. At first 
several attempts had been made, but they all had 
been defeated. If the association became the pa- 
tron of this book, at the next meeting it may be ap- 
plied to to endorse some other Register; and thus it 
will become the theatre for the contentions of rival 
authors. 

Mr. Kerr would not have offered the resolution 
if the work were a school-book ; nor did the reso- 
lation endorse any particular Register. The Asso- 
ciation had discussedgthe subject of blackboards— 
approved their use, and even offered a reward for 
the cheapest and best. Every teacher and person 





connected with the system admit the value of per- 
manent records in the schools. He was as much 
opposed as any one could be to the discussion of 
the merits of rival school-books, The Register 
incidentally named by him in his former remarks 
may not be perfect. The adoption of the resolution, 
which recognizes no particular Register, may have 
the effect of encouraging the preparation of a bet- 
ter. Ifso,it will be a benefit tothe cause of educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Ingram was astonished at the opposition of 
the Chairman of the Executive Committee, when 
the resolution recommended no particular book, 
but only approved the permanent recording of the 
doings of each school. There were at least two re- 
gisters before the public, and there might be more, 
and he would oppose the endorsement by the Asso- 
ciation of either. In the diseussion he would, how- 
ever, exercise the right to diseuss their comparative 
merits. 

Being called to order by Mr. Stutzman, the Chair 
decided it to be out of order for Mr. Ingram to 
discuss the comparative merits of books. 

Mr. Ingram, in continuation, said he had been in 
the business of teaching, since the commencement 
of the Common School System, and had ever sinee 
been required to make out monthly reports, without 
any facilities for the purpose, till the recent forms 
sent out by the Department to secure fulness and 
uniformity. The necessity of having the data at 
hand to fill these forms, and also to have constantly 
within reach, full records of the school for the infor- 
mation of visitors—official and others—led to the 
discovery of the want of a permanent register. In 
this light, it could not be classed as a school or text 
book. He regretted that when a teacher he had 
not the advantage of one. It was invaluable to the 
teacher, the Board, and the district. It belongs to 
the District, 10 remain in after years, as a most val- 
uable and interesting record of its youth. 

Mr. Brooks viewed this matter a little differently. 
He regarded this matter in the same light as a wri- 
ting or copy book ; still this did not effect the reso- 
lution, which does not recommend any particular Re- 
gister. This association could recommend, without 
impropriety, the introduction of vocal music into 
the schools, but not the use of any particular music 
book ; so of Intellectual arithmetic ; the study might 
be approved, but not the work of any particular au- 
thor on it. 

Mr. Fell had been a teacher a number of years— 
always kept a kind of record—at first asheet of pe 
per called a diary, with a margin for remarks, He 
now has rolls of these loose sheets ; and if all the re- 
marks on these sheets were in some permanent form 
convenient for reference, he would value them most 
highly. 

The question on the resolution being then de- 
manded, it was adopted. 

Mr. Kerr read his report “On the Examination of 
Teachers,” which was accepted. 

On motion of Mr. Stoddard, Messrs. Beck, M’Caul- 
la and Burchfield were appointed a committee to 
audit the Treasurer’s account. 

On motion of Mr. Davis, the resolution fixing the 
hour of final adjournment was reconsidered, and 
5 o’clock this afternoon on. 

Mr. Brooks read his report “On the method of 
teaching mathematics ;” which was adopted. (See 
page 261) Adjourned. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 

The committee to audit the Treasurers Account 

made report, showing the total receipts to be $369,- 
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26 and the payments during the year to be $138,17 
leaving a balance in the tege $231,09. Re- 
port adopted. 

The report on Normal Instruction was then ta- 
ken up for discussion. 

Mr. Sypher said the whole expression of opin- 
ion here, was in favor of some means for the improve- 
ment of teachers, But if we had normal schools 
and teachers attending them, and all appliances re- 
quisite, what would it amount to, unless we had also 
in them the correct modes of instruction? He 
thought that he who had acquired knowledge correct- 
ly, must know something about the art of imparting 
it. This he learns in the very act of acquisition.— 
Every teacher who has been under the instruction 
of a successful instructor, not only acquires his modes 
of instruction, but often his very expressions and mo- 
tions. In addition there may be lectures ; but they 
effect less than this example. The instructors of 
Teachers should, therefore, be men of the highest 
ponte in the profession—model teachers. He be- 

ieved the preparation of a thacher was to be effect- 
ed,l, By theacquisition of knowledge ina good school; 
2. By learning to impart that knowledge from the 
example of a good teacher; 3. By learning to gov- 
ern the school, from good lectures. 

Mr. Wickersham bad first supposed the general 
drift of the report to be, that he who was well 
taught would necessarily teach well. The author 
had explained that something else—a kind oral in- 
struction between whiles—was also beneficial. Even 
with this explanation, he was entirely opposed to the 
doctrine of the report. Normal Schools and Nor- 
mal Institutes were springing up all over the State, 
and it was important to our people to know certain- 
ly what Normal instruction was. He denied em- 
phatically that a good scholar is a good teacher, and 
even that he is who well taught must necessarily 
teach well. Nor did he think it sufficient for the 
Teacher of the school to throw in, now and then, 
some remarks on the modes of instruction. 

This was the great question that had been fought 
wherever normal schools had been established. If 
true, ordinary collegiate and academic instruction is 
amply sufficient to make teachers. It is a fallacy. 
It is not the fact, proved by experience, that this is 
sufficient. Understanding the report to mean this or 
something very like it, he could not permit the doc- 
trine to pass without contradiction. They who go 
to school merely to acquire an education for their 
own purposes, look but to the end of the journey, 
and take little note of the steps by the way. Quite 
different is the practice and duty of the student 
teacher. He not ouly watches every part and mode 
of instruction, but it is indispensable for him to 
have their reasons and nature investigated and ex- 
plained, and their relation to the great science of 
teaching minutely and constantly pointed out to him. 

Teaching is based on the science ofthe human mind, 
and is as broad as that mind; it is equal to all the 
circumstances and necessities connected with the 
development of that mind. In the report this im- 
portant principle seems not tc be sufficiently dwelled 
on, All who practice the science and art of teaching, 
must be made to understand it and its relations to 
mind. How shall this be done’? The report does 
not tell us. Both the report and the last speaker un- 
dervalned lectures as a means. He did not rely on 
them al ther, or even place undue value on them. 
Still they their utility and their indispensable 
rank among the means of professional instruction. 
The practice of the teachers of every profession es- 
tablished this. Lectures presen the only avail- 








able means for effecting certain portions of prefes- 
sional instruction. Still, though indispensable they 
were by no means all sufficient. Why, yesterday the 
members of this very association, in aa informal 
meeting, were profitably engaged in detailing to 
each other their several modes of teaching Orthegra- 
phy. Was not this Lecturing ?—Here, Mr. W’s. 
ten minutes expired. 

Mr. Fell, was well convinced of the utility of lee- 
tures to teachers, on their art. At one of the Insti- 
tutes in Bucks, he had described a mode of conduct- 
ing class exercises, he had witnessed in a school 
under the care of a lady from Massachussetts. Some 
time afterwards he found the same mode in success- 
ful operation in a distant school. On imqury, he was 
told it was the effect of his lecture, which he had 
forgotten altogether. 

Mr. Sypher was only opposed to making lecturing 
exclusive. He supposed that all admitted teaching 
to be a science ; but it must grow and mature in the 
student, as knowledge grows into bim. Learned 
men who are poor teachers have only been badly 
taught—that is the difference. If they had beep 
ably taught, they would have been} good teachers. 
The question was not as to the propriety of Normal 
Schools, but only as to the mode of instruction to 
be adopted in them. It was not claimed that Col 
leges and Academies were sufficient; but that in 
Normal Schools the lecturing system was not to 
be wholly relied on. 

Mr. Stoddard would not have made any extended 
remarks on the subject of the report, but left it in 
the hands of the Association, had not the Presi- 
dent intimated that the report discarded the philos- 
ophy of mind in the science of teaching. He be- 
lieved and had always maintained that there is a 
deep science and a difficult art in the business of 
teaching. But in imparting a knowledge of these, 
he did say, because he believed, that reliance was 
not to be placed in the lecturing system of instryc- 
tion alone. The Rennselaer Institute in New York 
was often quoted as a successful instance of the 
Lecturing system. But even there a close and 
thorough study of the text-book is exacted in con- 
nection with the lectures, and the students make 
and deliver lectures, themselves, before the profes- 
sors on the subjects studied. 


lf lectures are severely philosophical they are of 
little effect; for instance, those of Prof. Pierce in 
the Scientific Association. Few can carry away 
more than the mere statement of the principle and 
the conclusion. What service is it to be continually 
lecturing over the heads of our pupils, and expect 
them to teach what they do not fully comprehend? 
That is the position taken in the report, the defini- 
tion of Normal Instruction in which is thus stated : 
“ Normal Instruction, as we understand the term, 
“ means exact or correct instruction ;—consequently 
“that course which is in harmony with the laws 
“which govern the mind in the reception, reten- 
“tion, and impartating of knowledge, and also that 
“kind of mental discipline with which the candidate 
“for a teacher’s position must be familiar.” 

In action many fail in this, because they do not 
teach according to the laws which govern acquisi- 
tion. Who ever acquired the power to teach cor- 
rectly, who did not acquire correctly? Therefore, 
to present subjects and parts of subject in their pro- 
r order, is the first means to be relied on in our 
ormal course. Next come in lectures to amplify, 
systematize and give form to principles. This doc- 








trine is not his own. By many of the most able au. 
thorities the subject is thus considered. The lec. 
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tures are secondary ; the practice is secondary ; but 
the correct acquisition of knowledge cf the branch- 
es to be tanght, is the first means to be relied on in 
sound professional training—-Here Mr. 8's. ten 
minutes expired. 

Mr. Wi understood the reportto mean : 
1. That we cannot teach what we do not know, and 
2. That we must not rely wholly on lectares. No 
one asserted either proposition. It was therefore 
unnecessary to discuss them. The position for which 
he contended was, that careful and thorough instruc- 
tion in the philosophy and methods of teaching must 
be given and without this a mere knowledge of the 
branches of study to be taught would not make a 
teacher. This was the ground taken. If the author 
of the report did not assert that correct learning of 
itself conferred the power to teach, there was little 
room for difference. 

The great educational question of the day was: 
How shall teachers be taught to teach? To prevent 
misapprehension he would say briefly, that 

1. They should be thoroughly versed in the 
branches they are to teach. This is, of itself, how- 
ever, insufficient. 

2. The science and methods of teaching must be 
carefully and thoroughly imparted to them; and 
this is not to be effected by lectures only, but by 
fong and continued study with lectures. To render 
this knowledge available, 

3. They must have conferred upon them a practical 
knowledge of the art. This will necessarily connect 
with every Normal Enstitution, a school of practice, 
where principles and theory may be reduced to 
practice. 

These three things are indispensable, and if any 
be omitted the plan is insufficiert to effect the 
purpose. This is the principle of normal instruc- 
tion contended for. If not sound, let the defect be 
shown. 

«Mr. Stoddard said the description of a normal 
school by the last speaker very nearly agreed with 
that set forth in the report. 

Mr. Stine thought it unnecessary that any more 
time should be devoted to the discussion of a point, 
on which both parties seemed to be agreed. He 
moved the postponement of the discussion. Agreed 
to. 
Mr Kerr offered the following resolution, accom- 
panied with some remarks: 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania School Journal 
is not only worthy of our highest commendation, 
for the able and impartial manner in which it has 





been conducted, but also is deserving of our individ- 
ual exertions towards increasing its circulation, there- 
by extending its influence and promoting the cause 
of education of which it is the noble advecate.— 
Resolution adopted. 

The report on mathematics being called up for 
discussion,— 

Mr. Davis, as Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, was permitted to make some general remarks. 

In the first place he deprecated the cafling of the 
question, as had been done, to the cutting off of de- 


' ings. 





bate. He took the liberty of kindly suggesting to 
members to consider well the effects of such motions, | 
before they made them ; and also of premature mo- 
tions to adjourn. They often got us into difficalty, | 
and left us without business and in a state of con-| 
fusion. 

This morning he was cut off, in this way,from sta- 
ting that he did not so much oppose the resolution 
in favor of a school register, as the discussion of a 


particoular register. 





He could not assent to the proposition that Teach- 
ers carnot be prepared in Colleges and Academies. 
The difficulty was that those institutions could not 
produce them fast endugh, to meet the suddenly in- 
creased demand. This seemed to him the true rea- 
son why normal schools are now required. He in- 
clined to the opinion that he who had been well 
taught, could teach well. So itis in other profess- 
ions and even in the trades. If there be Normal 
Schools with bad instructors, they will turn out bad 
teachers, as in the case of a College or an Academy: 
Success depends on the kind and degree of instruc- 
tion. 

After some remarks, in explanation, by Mr. In- 
gram, the discussion of the report on Mathematics 
was postponed. 

Hon. A. G. Curtin, State Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools, by the unanimous desire of the mem- 
bers, then addressed the association. He said he 
responded to the call chiefly to state the reason of 
his absence from all the sessions of the association. 
He had been suddenly called to his home by sick- 
ness in his family, and thus lost much of the pleas- 
ure he had promised himself. He would not make 
an extended address ; still he could not refrain from 
cheering them on in their noble and self-sacrificing 
efforts to elevate their calling into its true rank as 
a Profession. The public was beginning to realize 


the true magnitade of this object, and the fact that 


the foundation of our social safety was in the mind. 
How important, then, that this foundation should be 
broad and firm, and laid by those equal to the work ; 
and that the mind should be alive to the nature of its 
functions. The changes in our political elements, 
the question of appropriation to public works, the 
ree ment of the hidden wealth of the State, all 
depend on the will of the people, and thence receive 
their support. But when we attempt to obtain aid 
to our mighty system of public instraction—of gen- 
eral mental development—opposition and difficulty 
are encountered. Yet to the removal of this, as to 
every other great and noble purpose, a beginning 
must be made; and this—here in this association— 
was precisely the place to make this beginning. The 
members of this association and of the Profession 
have the power, and if it be used wisely and perse- 
veringly, they must finally succeed ; and theenlight- 
enment of public sentiment in the respective locali- 
ties of the members, will be the t means of suc- 
cess. The State authorities charged with the care 
of this great interest, have done all in their power 
and will continue to do so,tothe end. Though pol- 
iticians may continue to cavil, and for want of full in- 
formation on the subject, the people may doubt, the 
present officers of the system will have the satisfac- 


tion of leaving the Common School in full operation, 


with its means of efficiency increased, and the pub- 
lie mind receiving the benefit of its enlarged opera- 
tions. 

He congratulated the Association on the con- 
stantly increasing ability and ultility of their meet- 
He could conceive of no more elevated or 
useful position than that of the Teacher. Parental 
instruction only prepares the way for his. He 
makes men and women to benefit the world. If 


‘unfit er unfaithful, how awful are the consequen- 


ces. This presents a view of the true office of 
the Teacher. If the teachers of the State persist 
in their present course of self sacrifice to prepare 
for this great public duty, public sentiment mast 
ultimately come to their aid. 

He never believed that the Legislature would 


grant the aid required, unless the public opinion 
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of the State first set in the right direction. Then, 
and not till then, might it be expected. Though, 
for himself, he could not understand why it was that 
such backwardness to act on this vr ge uniformly 
existed. Our political history did not tell the 
name of a single public man who had lost his caste, 
or his place in his party, because had been promi- 
nent in the advocacy of the Common School system. 
Even the administration of Gov. Wolf, during 
which the system was founded, did not sink under 
it. Neither did that which succeeded and gave its 
whole influencerin the same direetion, meet with 
better or injurious opposition on thisaccount. Yet 
politicians will cong in the assertion that the 
system isunpopular. He did not believe it ; and it 
was a libel on them to say that the — of Penn- 
sylvania would strike down a man for advocating it. 
Let its friends, then, be active. Let each go home 
and kindle the fire at his own door and in his own 
sphere ; and this great mistake would be corrected 
and the object be effected, as, inthis land of free 
opinion, it only can be effected. The day is-dawning. 
The night is passed. Only a little more patience 
and a little more labor were required. 


He did not rise to make a speech ; but, standing | 
in their presence he could not wholly restrain him-_ 
self. He felt however, he would be unpardonable for | 
occupying their more of time so near the close of |have been taken. 


the session. 
Mr. Hickok, Deputy Superintendent of Common 


Schools, in response to a call, said that the assem- | because they need aid for the whole people. 


Shall we not, then, meet, at home,,their just demand 
for relief—for higher qualification? The craving 
thirst of the time is the thirst for professional in- 
struction. Every opportunity fur gratifying it is 
every where zealously embraced. In his pereginations 
over the State, he had seen this longing. All felt it ; 
—but many did pot know the means for gratifying 
it. Some, even yet, did not know the true nature of 
an Institute. Inone of the western counties, when 
this was fully explained by Superintendent Allen 
of McKean, the appre riateness of the means was 
fully proved by the almost intuitive rapidity with 
which the whole idea was realized. The desire— 
the ambition—the ability—to imbibe this profes- 
sional knowledge is all over the State. Will the 
State longer refuse to gratify it ? 

Loyalty to the cause entrusted to us rendered it 
obligatory on us to press the grant of aid, to effect 
this great object. Without it, that degree of success 
and of result, indispensable both to the support of 
the system as it is, and to its farther development, 
could uot be produced. 

Asto the opposition that was spoken of, his course 





would be to stand firm; bearing in mind that every 
step hitherto in the progress of the system had been 
apparently in advance of public opinion ; and if each 
had not been ventured on inthis way, none would 
Let the system knock and if ne- 
cessary thunder at the doors of the Legislature‘ not 
because its friends ask fer aid for themselves, but 
Who 


blage of this Association wassomething like a breAk.| are the people inthis respect? Did not past history 
ing in of sunshine through the clouds, before re-en-| show them to be the friends of progress in educa- 


countering the storm. The labors and perplexities | 
of the position the officers of the School Dept. oc- | 


tion? Were not the School Laws of 1834 and 1854 
sustained, through acts of very bold progress? He 


cupied, were such as to render necessary all the | did not fear the people; still he knew that unless you 


encouragement they would receive. 
feared that the proceedings of the Association, at 


At first he had | 


made your wishes known to them, they neither 
would nor could grant them. In addition to this, 


its present session, might not strengthen them; but | was there not the Executive to be relied no? He 


hetter councils prevailed. Had other ground been) 
| doubtful tone. 


taken as to 'eachers’ Institutes, &c., though much 
discouraged, the Department would have taken up 
its erntches and got along as well as possible with- 
out assistance. He was rejoiced that the true pol- 
iey had been adopted, with such great unanimity. 
This would leave the responsibility and the result 
where it properly belonged. For his part, he would 
rather go down in the storm—every sail set and the 
true colors at the mast head—struggling in the right 
direction, than remain supinely in the calm, and 
then sunk at last, at the mercy of every element. 


Why should there not be legalized county Insti- 
tutes? They are one of the great wants of the sys- 
tem. If the demand fail now, the condition of the 
system will be no worse ; while if it succeed, the re- 
sult will be invaluable. Results must be shown and 
spedily, or there may be danger, How could this 
be done without the means, which are emphatically, 
the Teachers? And how can they be provided 
without facilities for their professional improve- 
ment? All who understood the subject, knew that 
the mode proposed was the readiest and most effec- 
tual that would be devised. Why then hesitate to 
press it ? 

All that could be done to effect this great object, 
had been done by the Teachers themselves, by the 
Co. Superintendents and by the Department. Yet 
all was insufficient, It was therefore, at the present 
moment, not only justifiable but indispensable “ to 
call on Jupiter.” There was no other resource. 
Probably nine-tenths of our Teachers are natives of 
our own State. They come from our own Common 
Schools; a few only from Colleges and Academies. 





also represents the people, and speaks its will in no 
Yesterday the association had also 
heard the voiee ef another great public functionary, 
not necessarily connected with education, but utter- 
ing similar sentiments of encouragement. All these 
were significant facts, and highly propitious. 


The sigus of the times were all encouraging.— 
Even the divided condition of the Legislature is 
such, that if the friends of school improvement 
succeed in their present demands, no party will be 
able to roll over the responsibility on the other; 
but all will equally participate in the credit of the 
result. At no period in the history of our educa- 
tional career, would faltering have been more inju- 
rious than now. At no time was success more 
probable or more necessary. 


Mr. E. D. B. Porter offered the following : 

Resolved, That the thanks of ,the Association 
are due and are hereby tendered to the Hon. A. G. 
Curtin and Henry C. Hickok for the interesting 
and instructive addresses with which they have fa- 
vored us. 

Before the vote was taken, Mr. Stutzman defined 
his position in reference to educational progress ; 
—stating that all who would visit his county would 
probably find that as much had been done and was 
doing, as in some that made more noise.—After 
which the resolutions passed unanimously. 

Governor Pollock being again called on, responded 
in a brief address, which the reporter did not fully 
catch; and as a mere statement of the sentiments 
expressed, would do injustice to the speaker, with- 
out the beauty of the language in which they were 
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clothed, he is compelled to omit the brief notes 


taken. 

Mr. Black then offered the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks ofthe Association are 
due to our worthy President and the other officers, 
for the very efficient manner in which they have 
conducted the exercises during the present session. 

Mr. Sypher offered the following, which was adopt- 


Whereas, We are of opinion that a free inter- 
change of thought on the various topics presented 
to this Association, would be conducive te more 
good than lengthy reports; and that these] reports 
would be better received and more effective, were 
they more to the point and less elaborate; therefore, 

Resolved, That reports read before this Associa- 
tion be limited to thirty minutes. 

On motion of Mr. Fell, the name of Hon, A. G. 
Curtin was added to the list of Delegates to the 
New York State Association, at Binghampton. 

On motion of Mr. McDivitt, the thanks of the 
Association were tendered to S. D. Ingram, Esq., 
County Superintendent of Dauphin, for his kind- 
ness and attention daring the session. 

On motion of Mr. Fell, the thanks of the Asso- 
ciation were tendered to the officers of the Bethel 
Church, for their attention and courtesy. 

On motion of Mr. Burrowes the thanks of the 
Association were presented to Mr. Davis,gChair- 
man of the Executive Committee, for the complete- 
mess of the arrangements made to facilitate the 
travel of members to and from the place of meet- 
ing. 

On motion of Mr. Kerr, the thanks of the mem- 
bers were presented to the proprietors of the sev- 
eral hotels that had entertained members at redu- 
ced rates. 

On motion of Mr. Sypher, the thanks of the As- 
sociation were presented to the several Railroad 
and Canal authorities, for their liberality in pass- 
ing members over their lines, at half fare. 

The President then announced the following 
topics for reports at the next semi-annual meeting. 

1. Relation between the Common Schools and the higher 
institutions of learning.—W. H. Batt, Philadelphia. 

2. Report on practical instruction in Christian morality, 
in Common Schools.—S. F. Colt, Towanda. 

3. Can the instruction in the higher schools in rural dis- 
tricts, be made to bear on the agricultural improvements of 
those districts.—Dr. A. L. Kennedy, Philadelphia, 

4. Condition and wants of the German Schools of Penn- 
sylvania.—Rev. Wm. A. Good, Reading. 

5. The bright and dark sidesof the Teachers profession. 
—Geo. F. McFarland, Snyder 

6. The claims of Teaching to rank as a profession.—J. P. 
Wickersham. 

7. The relation of the body to the mind, or of physical 
to intellectual training, in the system of education.— Dr. A. 
H. Grimshaw. 

8. The effect of general intellectual culture upen mauual 
labor.—T. H. Burrowes. 

9. Method in Teaching.—A. Burtt. 

10. Rights of Pupils.—Albert Owen, Huntingdon. 

11. The Bible as a means of Education.— Wm. Brickley, 
Dauphin. 

12. The best method of examining teachers in accordance 
with the School Law.—Joseph Fell, Bucks. 

An invitation was presented to the members, 
from Mrs. Le Conte, of the Harrisburg Female 
Seminary, to attend a social meeting at the Semi- 
nary, during the evening. The invitation was ac- 
cepted and the thanks of the Association returned. 

The minutes of the day’s proceedings were then 
read, corrected and approved. 

Mr. Wickersham, as President, addressed a 


few eloquent and feeling remarks to the members, 
= parting from them as their presiding officer, 
when ; 

On motion, adjourned to meet at Chambersburg, 
at the cal of the Executive Committee. 
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above, should therefore be made both by ladies and 
gentlemen asufficient time before the next meeting, 
to ensure the receipt of the certificate in time. 





REPORT 
On Salaries of Female Teachers. 
BY MISS RACHEL A. SHRYOCK. 


Mr. Presipent:—With considerable reluctance 
do we appear before this Association to offer re. 
marks on any subject, but especially on the one as- 
signed us by the chairman of your Executive Com- 
mittee, namely, “ Salaries of Female Teachers.”— 
This arises partly from the fact, that we are not 


| quite willing to be so publicly engaged in that which 


} 
| 
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savors so much of self-interest ; and that such have 
been the peculiar circumstances by which we have 
been surrounded, that we have had little or no time, 
even to attempt to do justice to a subject so impor- 
tant in its character. But rather than be thought 
indifferent to the honor conferred on us, in supposing 
that we could present the matter in any tangible 
form, we last night gained the consent of our mind 
to throw together a few passing thoughts; and as 
such you will regard them. If these few unpretend- 


‘ing thoughts shall, in any degree, prove to be the 


means of agitating this matter more fully, we shall 
be repaid for the sacrifice of feeling now made in pre- 
senting them. 

In one sense, we are not an advocate for “the 
rights of woman,”—in another sense, we most deci- 
dediy are. We think that labor should be rewarded 
in propertion to the amount done, whether that la- 
bor be performed by man, or woman. Of course 
when we speak of the amount done, we include the 
manner of doiog it, or rather the beneficial results 
which follow the proper attention to it. And here 
allow us to ask, Has not woman been found to be 
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equally as successful as man in the work of teaching, charge of her duties, until the school should be 


and in many instances more so? Have not the re- 
sults of her labors compared favorably with those of 
man? Why, then, does she not receive the same 
amount of compensation for services rendered ?— 
The answer invariably given to this question is, 
merely because she isa woman. We are willing to 
grant that man has more strength of intellect than 
woman ;—is more capable of grasping and conquer- 
ing abstruse subjects, &c.; and, at the same time, 
we are glad to say that where woman has had equal 
advantages, she has in many cases excelled the stern- 
er sex. But, dismissing this controverted point, Is 
it not generally acknowledged that woman possesses 
more natural qualifications for imparting instruction 
to the youthful mind than man? We have known 
womar to succeed.where mar entirely failed; and 
why? We might bring ferward many reasons: she 
possesses a better knowledge of human nature ;—is 
more hopeful,—is not so readily inclined to be dis- 
couraged in effecting the object of her wishes as 
man ;—is more persevering ;—has more sympathy 
for those who are dull of intellect, from whatever 
cause it may arise ;—can more easily enter into their 
feeliugs, and seems to have a greater disposition to 
look into the future, far into the future, for ber re- 
ward. And it is well for her, that she has; other- 
wise she would sink under the weight of unrequited 
toil. 

All know that there is a marked difference be- 
tween the compensatioh given man, for labor done, 
and that awarded woman, especially for mental la- 
bor. We consider the salaries of male teachers in 
most instances, decidedly lower than they should be, 
aid those of female teachers, (in the majority of 
cases,) most shamefully so. Permit us to quote the 
words of an editor of a distant city paper, on this 
subject. Said he: “I deem it alike unjust, and like 
ull injustice, impolitic, that a brother and sister, 
hired by the same farmer, the one to assist him in 
his own round of labor—the other to assist his wife 
in hers—should be paid, the one from ten to twenty 
dollars, the other but four or six, per month. The 
difference in their wages should be no greater than 
that in their physical and mental ability. Still more 
glaring is this discrepancy, when the two are em- 
ployed as teachers; and though of equal efficiency, 
the one is paid five hundred dollars, the other but 
two,—or in that proportion—merely because the 
former is a man, and the latter a woman.” 

We were not a little surprised to learn from the 
male principal of one of our high schools that he 
himself received considerably more fur his services 
than did his three female assistants together, though 
he frankly acknowledged that each of those three 
assistants did twice as much as he. Is this right? 
Is:it an accordance with the opinion which is gradu- 
ally gaining the ascendancy in every enlightened 
community—that labor should be compensated ac- 
cording to the amount done? We think not. In 
many portions of our State a man receives thirty | 
dollars per month, whilst a woman having greater 
mental qualifications and possessing a better knowl- 
edge of the “art of teaching,” is paid from ten to 
twenty, because she is a woman. Ought these things 
so tov be? Some appear to think that it is woman’s 
duty to be satisfied with a mere pittaace for her ser- 
vices. We are here reminded of a circumstance 
which occurred in one of the towns of our State. A 
female had been employed by a Board of Directors 
to take charge of a school, which, in a short time, so 


somewhat regulated ; and as the broad principle to 
which we have already referred none a la 
space in her heart, the assistant, who. did one-half 
the work, of course received one-half the pay, name- 
ly, seven dollars and fifty cents per foealac When, 
_after a time, it was thought right to reduce the work 
as much as possible to the labor of one, since only 
‘one had been employed, an honorable school direc- 
tor asked why such a course was pursued, and 
appeared to think that sum of seven dollars and fif- 
ty cents was quite sufficient per month for woman’s 
'work. Alas! he little knew the degree of labor, 
both physical and mental, performed for it. 

Some bring forward the frivolity of woman as a 
reason why she should not receive more for her ser- 
vices. The question is asked by a writer on this 
|subjects Why that young lady shouid demand an 
|increase of salary for services rendered, since she al- 
/ready wore on her person what he supposed she 
‘chiefly desired an increase to procure,—superfluous 
ornaments, jewelry in its numerous forms, ? 

Now we consider the question unjust, If the young 
pew J in question fairly earned her money, she had a 
right to use it as she thought proper. A teacher 
should at least make a respectable appearance ; 
should in every aspect present a pattern of neat- 
ness; and in many instances it requires more than 
the meagre salary of a female teacher will justify 
expending, in order to have it so. Wedo not quite 
agree with a lady (who ventured to give us her opin- 
ion in regard to this matter) in saying that a female 
teacher requires to be no better clothed in her posi- 
tiou, than she would were she an inmate of a county 
poor house. 

Not a word is said in reference to the manner in 
which a male teacher may dispose of his salary — 
He may make use of it in many ways equally as fool- 
ish and perhaps more so, and all is silence respecting 
the matter. But great care seems to be taken that 
woman receives as little as possible for her services 
as teacher; and then astrict watch is kept over her 
to see that she uses that little to the best advan- 
tage. And because she may not seem so to do, she 
is to have no addition to her funds, no matter how 
much work she may accomplish. 

There are other reasons, aside from that of justice. 
why it would be politic to grant woman increased 
compensation for the work of teaching. One which 
most clearly presents itself, is, that woman is so be- 
nevolent in her nature, that whatever increase may 
be given will, in some form or other, retarn to the 
source whence it came; so that nothing will be ac- 
tually lost by it. She, having the means within ber 
reach, will render her school-room more attractive, 
by improving the quality of its furniture, or by pur- 
chasing it where none now exists. In many ways it 
would not be a loss, but on the contrary, great gain. 
She would be more encouraged to go forward in the 
faithful and diligent discharge of her arduous duties, 
feeling that her services are valued; and it is most 
delightful to know that we are really appreciated for 
what we are worth, be it little or much, ‘The en- 
couragement which this increase inspires in the 
teacher’s bosom will manifest itself not only in her 
own improvement in the theory and practice of 
teaching, but in the opening and unfolding of the 
faculties of her pupils, and consequent advancement 
in their studies, 

But, after all that has been said in regard to teach- 
er’s salaries, we do not hesitate to assert, that none, 
however large, really compensates faithful, energetic 











increased in number that she deemed it necessary to 
secure the presence of a friend to aid her in the dis- 


teachers for all their toil. They must look for their 
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be reward elsewhere ; and we doubt not that many pre- REPORT ON NORMAL INSTRUCTION, 
to sent have, at least to some extent, found it elsewhere. oa ath, semiinanen 

When those who were your pupils years ago, have, ; apitam ' , 
ir with friendly grasp of the hand and eyes moistened | Mr. President, Respected Teachers and Friends of Ed- 
ne- with tears, thanked you for your instructions, did| cation : 
Bn, you not that moment feel that you had at least gain-)  Ny,m4) Instruction has engaged the earnest thought 
rk ed a portion of your reward? And when some, for) o¢ our ablest educators for several years past, and 
ily whose benefit you in other days labored hard, mer the prominence given to it is indicative of the fact, 
be ee al up to be all you desired, were you not repaid that the great desideratum in the work of educating 
nd r all your care, even though no expression of | masses, is felt to be, a greater efficiency in the de- 
fif- thankfulness ever escaped their lips? Then again, partment of teaching 
n’s when you have been called to the bedside of your : in i 
or, dying pupils,and heard one perhaps say, “I am chiefly The necessity for universal education, as a bul- 
indebted to you for what I am,” and another, “I|wark of civil and religious liberty, as well as the 
pa thank you most heartily for all the interest you ever | Only adequate means of securing real progress in 
er- took in my welfare,—may He, who alone can, reward high civilization and social happiness, is now gene- 
his you ;’—think you not that those grateful confessions |Tally recognized by all public spirited men. The 
an tally satisfied you for every anxious moment passed | PecuDiary means necessary for operating the best 
al- in earnest supplication at the “Throne of Grace,” |systems of public instruction, are beginning to be 
she for light to enable you to imprint on those minds |freely provided by State and individual liberality; 
ous (then passing into eternity) useful and lasting im-|@"d all the people say amen to this appropriation 
pressions? Yes, He does reward even in this life, from the public treasury, while generous hearts throb 
ing as we have seen, and would do so more fully were with greateful and honoring sentiments to those 
ia teachers, in view of the great responsibility of their whose personal enterprise and ability, outrun the 
ber position, more untiring in their efforts to improve | general interest in this noblest of American enter- 
Le ; the minds and hearts of those committed to their | Prises, the education of her children. 
at. care. Almost all that ean be said on the subject of Nor- 
an * Blessed are they who sow beside all waters ;”|}mal Schools and Normal Instruction, has, it would 
tify “Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou shalt|seem, been advanced in one form or another by 
lite find it alter many days.” We would apply these | writers and speakers; but while the solicitudes of 
yin- beautiful passages to the work of the teacher; and, |publie spirited men and the trained energies of 
ale allow us to say, that no class of persons, next to mi-| scholars freely commingle and flow in the one chan- 
osi- nisters of the gospel, are capable (from the relation | nel, we have no cause to doubt that the erroneous no- 
nty they sustain to the rising generation) of exerting so | tions that may have descended to us from the past. 
extended and var-ed an influence, and at the same |will be] apprehended, and that the defects of pre- 
in time so enduring, as teachers. They may emphati-| vailing systems will be corrected. Like the patient 
fi cally be said to “ sow beside all waters.” It becomes | and toiling inventor, whose locks have become pre- 
00l- teachers to sow that kind of seed which will yield a|maturely frosted by protracted and nearly fruitless 
ing rich, plentiful, and desirable harvest. Let it be| inquiries among the complicated forms of physical 
hat sown at all times; but especially at times most fa-|and mechanical laws, the results of his experiments 
ices vorable to germination; when the mind, plastic in|falling far short of the success which his deeper 
her its nature, may be moulded into any shape; when |thought had revealed to his delighted soul; so, we 
7an- impressions then made apon it will perhaps be as jof the pedagogic band, toil on in hope, devoutly re- 
she lasting as eternity itself. “In the morning sow thy |lyingon the power of honest and earnest inquiry, 
how seed ; and in the evening withhold not thine hand ; |and trustingly awaiting the advent of some truer and 
for thou knowest not which shall prosper,or whether | profounder mind, whose clearer perceptions shall 
‘ice, both shall be alike good.” And let us not forget | detect the undiscovered and delicate operations of 
seu that “ Whatever a man soweth, that shall he also| mind and the laws that govern them, and develope 
nich reap.” the rich rewards of that success in which we all 
be- “Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou shalt | may participate. Meanwhile, availing ourselves of 
may find it after many days.” Mark the expression : | the illumining and. inspiriting influences of intellec- 
the thou shalt find it—not now, a week, month, or year |tual intercourse, we are best employed when compa- 
ac- henee—but after many days; many days do you say? ring observations and ascertaining the poner 0 
her --yes, “after many days.” Be patient, be persever- | toward ultimate facts, which our study and experi- 
ive, ing; the many days may not be ended in this life, but |ence may have afforded us. In this employment, to 
pur- they certainly will be, in that which is tocome. And | add the value of a unit to the sum of ascertained 
ys it then and there will the reward be fully given. In|truth, or the smallest grain to the measure of gene- 
ain. view of it, may “The Great Teacher ”—* he who |ral faith in complete success, will answer the earnest 
the taught as never man taught,” and who has left us an | wish of your speaker. 
ties, example that we might follow his steps—so encour-} ‘he difference of views respecting the exact pro- 
post age our hearts, that we may, with renewed energy, | vince and functions of Normal Instructions, justifies 
1 for go forward in attending to the duties of our calling ; | an examination of the theories extant, and the no- 
en- so that when we shall be taken from earth away, we | tions, which are pretty generally accepted as sound 
the may be thought worthy to have inscribed on the sim-|and complete, although, they fail in many cases to 
her ple stone, that shall mark where al] that is mortal | secure the efficiency and success in teaching which 
s of shall have been deposited, the epithet “faithful | our sober convictions declare to be due from them. 
the teacher”. And still further, when called to stand | We must, therefore, address ourselves to that inqui- 
nent before the great white throne, may we be so an-j|ry which first presents itself;—Namely: What is 
speakably happy as to hear the welcome plandit, | Normal Instruction? If we accept, as necessarily the 
ach- “Well done ! good and faithful servant ;—thou hast | true answer to this inquiry, the system advanced by 
one, been faithful over a few things; I will make thee |those who first felt the need of it, we have only to 
retic ruler over many things: enter thou into the joy of |refer you to the history of education in Europe, and. 
their thy Lord.” the embodiment of the educational views of Pesta- 
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lozzi, Zeller, and Dr, Harnisch, of the Continent, | best, be superficial. In the nature of the case, they 
and Howe and Rrougham, and others of Great Bri- must be made upto a great extent, of generalizations, 
tain, and our work is done. But you would not ac- in order to be comprehensible at all; and then, to 
cept such a course as the true one, with reference to be iateresting, to any extent sufficient to engage the 
any system whose adoption had not fully answered full attention of the listener, they must be addressed 
the end designed, and afforded full success in the to those familiar with the principles involved in the 
cause which it professed to favor. No, we are various themes presented, and upon which the theories 


compelled to place ourselves in the position of are based. To such listeners, these lectures can be 


those who first perceived the necessity of a system, 
and an Institution for operating that system, in or- 
der to produce a greater efficiency, and the develop 


of but little value, beyond the hour’s entertainment, 


and the refreshing of the memory npon subjects 
partially lost to the mind’s eye. The rapidity with 


ment of more scientific processes in the j gece of which the lecturer may pass from one scientific fact 
professional teachers, than was afforded by the ordi-|to another, and from the consideration of one class 
nary academic and collegiate courses. Benefited by of principles to that of another, allows but little op- 
past experience and published conclusions, we are portunity to digest the former, or to question and 
Lowerwan prosecute inquiry to much greater ad- determine the accuracy of the latter, however 
vantage than those who preceded us. much, either or both may seem opposed to the ope- 
We dre not bound to accept their system, with rations of his reason, or at least involved in ques- 
the name we perpetuate. We have paid due honor to tions of doubt. We have very little faith in the ef- 
their pioneer interest in the subject, when we recog- ficacy of “ Popular Lectures,” and less, in those of 
nize the necessities which they declared to exist,|a severely philosophical cast, as instraments for ad- 
and admit our belief in the sufficiency of a true nor- vancing true education in our country; while we ar- 
mal course of instruction to meet those necessities. gue and acknowledge their importance in awakening 
Normal Instruction, as we understand the term, an interest in, and directing public attention to, the 
means exact or correct instruction ;—consequently, noble work of educating the masses. In discus- 
that course which is in harmony with the laws that |sions of a conversational character there is far 
govern the mind in the reception, retention, and im-| more to afford permanent improvement. In these, 
ing of knowledge ; and also, that kind of men- the undecided may suggest objections,respecting the 
tal discipline with which the candidate for a Teach- facts claimed and the positions assumed by the lead- 
er’s position must be familiar. (er of the discussion. To be skilled in the use of 
The schools established in Germany and Prussia models, or objects for the elucidation of scientific 
for the special preparation of individuals for Teach- | theories, is an important pene accom plish- 
ers, received to their tutelage such only as had ac- | ment, collateral to the higher qualifications of the 
quired a tolerably complete knowledge of the teacher; but this is too limited in its application to 
branches of learning which it was expected they afford the pupil the means of gaining the higher 
would teach. And the “ Normal Course,” as it was | forms of thought. 
called, was confined tv aseries of Lectures and discus-- We are aware that many successful educators see 
sions on the best modes of conducting a school for|no method so full of promise to the instractor, as 
rudimentary learning, and to practice in model that which gives him the aids of the senses in gain- 
schools. These modes are supposed to be deduced ing the active energies of the intellectual faculties. 
from a consideration of the mental and physical | We confess to a strong partiality for this feature, as 
habits of the pupils. ‘subsidiary to a more complete system of instruction 
The basis of this view is defective. It assumes which we are to obtain from Normal Schools, whose 
that there is on the part of the pupil a repugnance | practical operations are based upon scientific and 
to the operations of acquiring knowledge, and that | philosophical principles. 
some scheme is necessary to overcome or neutralise; The method of proving by actual experiment in 
that repugnance, and refers more to the temper of |the common schools, the efficiency of the specific 
the heart, than to the natural processes by which | rules learned in the lecture room, would seem to be 
or through which, the pupil can acquire knowledge. | unexceptionable, and certain of success. ‘The trath 
The principal theory upon which all the Normal of this assumption, however, depends entirely on 
Schools are established, is that there is a method to|the exactness of the instruction received by the 
be adopted by which pupils are to be interested and teacher in the preparatory department, and the 
instructed in the sciences, and the object of normal manner in which that instruction has been given, 
instruction is to qualify persons, who are possessed, Of the sufficiency of didactic instruction, unassis- 
of a knowledge of the branches taught, to practice ted by en education obtained in conformity with the 
that method in the work of education. | Science and Art of Teaching, to qualify one to be- 
-Some have recommended, as the result of their comea thorough ‘Teacher of others, we have already 
experience, the lectures and discussions referred to ; | declared our doubts. ‘The views of educators differ 
others, the use of models on o/jects illustrative of | widely in detail respecting the rules to be adopted 
the lessons to be communicated ; others, the actual and the methods to be employed in professional 
practice of the art during a part of each day in the teaching, the knowledge and use of which rules 
common schools of the neighborhood, in connection |and methods, it is the province of the Normal 
with the course of lectures and discussions designed | course to afford. But a majority of our educators 
to convey a knowledge of the art of teaching. jrest upon the one idea, that there is a Science, inde- 
All these systems possess degrees of excellence, | pendent of that of acquiring a correct knowledge 


and must afford greater or less success, dependent 
upon the classs of minds upon which they operate. 
But, there are serious objections to all these sys- 
tems ;—chiefly on the ground, that they are not phi- 
losophically adapted to the end for which they 
are proposed. 

It cannot be doubted that the knowledge con- 
veyed by meaus of a course of lectures, must at 


of the various branches of study, to be learned, even 
by the truly educated man, in the absence of which, 
he is incompetent to teach with the best success.— 
Now, of the truth of this position, we have failed to 
discover the philosophy; for if the man be truly ed- 
ucated, his instruction must have been of the char- 
acter best calculated to quicken, strengthen, and de- 
velope all the powers of his nature, physical, intellec- 
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tual and moral, and, therefore, he is practically fa- lustration of this initiative principle. A teacher in 
miliar with the principles of the didactic art, as they | the primary department of one of our schools calls 
formed a part of the studies pursued. ‘a class of three or four little boys, who have that 
We do not suppose that all truly educated men | morning been introduced into his school. The com- 
are competent to teach. By no means. There are|mencement must be made. He opens his spelling 
habits of mind and of heart, of taste and of temper, | book, or displays the alphabet cards, and points wit 
indispensable to the professional teacher, and these |his pen-knife to A. What is that, my little boy ?— 
are not possessed by all. |No answer,—the child does not know how to 
We recognize, however, only this one rule as gov- vias Not one of the class can answer.— 
erning the case; namely,—that many truly educated | They are told that it is A. They all hear, and if they 
individuals are totally disqualified for teaching by |have any thought about it all, they are thinking of 
constitutional idiosyncrasies, and that no normal|the unpleasantness of being compelled to stand 
course, however well applied, can obviate the diffi- | mute and solemn before a task, mysterious and hi- 
culty; while many ota, possessing the natural | roglyphical, and utterly devoid of interest to them. 
prerequisites, fail only on account of the defects of | But they are informed that the character at which 
their didactic and scientific education; these, we|the teacher points is A. How much knowledge 
are compelled to believe, it is in the power of a Nor-|have they gained? Now place your own mind be- 
mal course, based on correct principles, to qualify fore that teacher, as unlettered as the child’s, but 


‘fully for the work. with the powers of investigation you now possess. 


Lord Brougham, in speaking of Normal Schools | What would be the effect? Why, evidently to raise 
said, “Seminaries for training masters are an in-|the inquiry immediately,—yes, teacher, but what ts 
valuable gift to mankind, and lead to the indefinite| A? Ais aletter. Well, what isa letter? A part 
improvement of education.” Dr. Channing, upon of a written word; and so the inquiry might go on 
the same subject, said, “We need an institution | until the end of time, unless the course of inquiry 
for the formation of better teachers; and, until this |led to the elementary uses and relationsof A. The 
step is taken, we can make no important progress. | effect of this exercise upon the mind of the pupil can 
The most crying want in this Commonwealth, is the |be no other than discouraging. He retires from the 
want of accomplished teachers. Without good | task, filled with a sense of its difficulties, and im- 
teaching, a school is but a name. An institution | pressed with the belief that the hill of science is very 
for training men to train the young, would be a foun- | difficult of ascent. 
tain of living waters, sending forth streams to re-| We visit another school, The infant class of pu- 
fresh present and future ages.” While these senti-|pils is called, but not until they have passed a few 
ments, to our mind, have assumed the force and au- hours in the presence of the teacher, to assure them 
thority of axioms, it is equally evident, that we have | that he is kind to the children, and that the older 
received not more than half the substantial service |scholars know-something about lessons which they 
from our Normal Schools that we have aright to de- have learned at school, and have answers, ready 
mand of them, This fact is owing to the prevalence to give when interrograted. 
of the mistaken notion,—:he unphilosophical idea, | The class is before the teacher, who, with delighted 
that the science and the art of education are to be |countenance and encouraging looks, welcomes them 
communicated independently of the subjects of study |to his presence. John, have you a dog, at home? 
taught. True to this belief, Normal Schools, while Yes, sir. What is his name? Dash. That is a 
they theorise well, on the philosophy and on modes | very pretty name. We will write Dash’s name on 
of teaching, practice, in instructing their pupil teach-|the blackboard, Imitating the letters of the alpha- 
ers, modes entirely different, which are ultimately ‘bet, the teacher writes D A S H, or Dash, and spells 
adopted by their pupils, however perfect in theory |and pronounces Dash. Boys, how many words in 
they may be. We hold it as true, that the Screncr |Dash’s name? One. That's correct. Now count 
and the Art of education are inseparably connected | how many letters there are in Dash’s name. One, 
with the branches of study pursued in our schools ; and, |two, three, four. Yes, it requires fow letters to 
that, therefore, the art of teaching, from which the |spell Dash’s name. We will leave it on the black- 
science of teaching is readily deducible, is best com- board till to-morrow, and you may write Dash’s name 
municated in connection with the facts and princi-|on the blackboard, or on your slates. No question 
ples of these subjects of study. j|has been asked above the comprehension of the pupil. 

"Fhe whole subject presents to our mind the sim-|‘The lesson ends, after a short conversation about 
ple inquiry : What is teaching? We assume, it is to| Dash; and the class become seated, to look at, to 
give to an unlearned mind correct perceptions of |think about, and to write that one word, Dash. 
truths hitherto unknown to it. To accomplish this,| Here is food for thought, and minds hangry for 
two things are requisite. First, that the perception |the food. This is the art of teaching, and it holds 
must be clear and complete in the mind of the teach- | good in principle through all subsequent teaching. 
er. Secondly, that there must be a proper receptive ; The idea is distinctly raised, of a character to be ap- 
condition of the mind to be taught. To illustrate | preciated, and alively appreciation secured by the 
this last point, we say it is utterly useless to present |clearness and distinctness with which it is present- 
to a mie ai idea above the power of tkat mind to/ed; and the first important step has been taken to- 
comprehend, or one of such a nature that the recip-; wards the education of the mind in charge. 
ient can feel no interest in its acquirement. Since,| The whole secret of the success supposed in the 
therefore, the mind possesses powers of comprehen- | latter case resides in the order, clearness, and distinct- 
sion and mental tastes governed by its age and con-|ness with which the ideas are presented. In this 
dition, we conclude that there is an orper in which | first lesson is taught the dawning impression of the 
ideas are to be presented to it; and without a due | relation subsisting between language and the writ- 
observance of this fact, progress, if the performance |ten forms in which it is presented to the eye; and 
can be called progress, must be slow; and effort} between the written word and the signs or letters 
comparatively profitless. which unite tv form the word. These are bona fide 

ho ever knew a mind to be indifferent to ideas |ideas in which the juvenile learner is deeply interes- 
suited to its power and tastes? We will give one il-|ted; and the operation of memorizing, which is gen- 
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erally the most uninteresting task in elementary ed- cessful teacher ; and if any such fail. his difficulty 
ucation, becomes as much a matter of necessity as is a constitutional one that cannot be remedied b 
any other act, induced by the awakened interest of |a normal course. But there are few, very few o 
the learner. ‘this latter class who ever attempt to teach. To an 
To be able to pursue this aopreteiste order in the adalt class in a normal school, in connection with 
presentation of advanced branches of learning, is the the regular recitations, you should teach by a dis- 
great need of the professional teacher. /quisition or by conversational lectures, what must 
It will be perceived that the peculiar features of | be suggested to the juvenile mind, by the illustra- 
the plan pursued in the illustration just given, is tions, sometimes properly used. This indirect eon- 
the presentation of a principle, rather than an arbi-| versation, involving the principle which you wish to 
trary rule. Rules are the embodiment of principles, flash upon the child’s intellect, affords the teacher 
and the ordinary practice of teaching a ru/e as the pupil, the same opportunity to express his thoughts 
primary step in the course of instruction, is as un-|on the subject, as he enjoys in the interlocutory lec- 
philosophical as to decide upon the moral character ture, and both are equally important, 
of an action, without first ascertaining thecharacter| Science is designed, simply, to elucidate the vari- 
of the motives which prompted the action, while ous phenomena which appear to the awakened sense, 
we all know that every act receives its hue from the | and, through the princl ples thus established, to devel- 
intentions underlying it. That course of Normal | ope the uses and apply to the wants of our race the 
Instruction, therefore, which will qualify the teach- | qualities contained in the metaphysical and material 
er to pursue, in the class room, the true and exact| world around us. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
order of mental development which the powers of | mind is unprepared to undertake the work of inves- 
the pupil’s.mind may suggest, is the course we need tigation, until it has been led to feel the need of the 
to adopt. /knowledge whieh study is designed to secure. Pro- 
We are of the opinton that there is but one way gress, therefore, in the course of academic study can 
to secure this qualification, and that is by a method-| be steady and certain, only when the knowledge se- 
ical procedure through all the studies; by the cured is felt to be worth the effort required for its 
actual acquirement of all the principles which | possession. 
go to make up the various sciences, step by step; in| The Professional Teacher, therefore, needs not 
precisely the same manner, as the learner is required | only to know the results of scientific study, but to 
to proceed in the common school and collegiate | be familiar with all the gradations of thought to be 
course. ' | brought into exercise in passing from the inceptive 
In the course we now propose, it is not so much | inquiry, prompted by the natural action of the mind, 
the acquirement of scientific truth, as of the philo-|to the grand and lofty conclusion. 
sophic relation which simple ideas bear to the com-| It is the teacher’s province to attend the pupil in 
plex. It is the unnataral strides which our ordinary | his ascent of the ladder of learning, and wisely to 
courses of study require the pupil’s mind to make, | adjust the height of the rise and the breadth of the 
that staggers his unpractised and feeble intellect; | tread, to his infantile, or youthful powers of intellec- 
and these strides are the result of ourimproper and|tual locomotion. Here is the grand difficulty in our 
confused methods of presenting our studies for the| common school and academic instruction, a sad 
juvenile understanding to grasp. To be able to| want of appreciation of the mental genet of the pupil, 
solve questions of a specific character, in the mathe-| He who created the human intellect, and gave it 
matics, and to display a respectable familiarity with | its illimitable field for exercise, has made the ascent 
the rules and procedures prescribed in the text-|to the lofty seat of developed intellect. accessible 

















books of our schools, may render one competent to! 
pass an examination of some severity, and to wear'| 
the appearance of being educated in the sciences ; | 
while in reality he may never have dreamed of the 
philosophic principles embodied in the sciences 
which he assumes to teach. Many of you doubtless 
have witnessed instances of this kind. Well, such 
individuals are competent to convey in some form, 
methodically or,immethodically, just what they know 
and no more; and this with no more accuracy or or- 
der than they have been accustomed to employ, in 
revolving the matter in theirown minds. Such teach- 
ers may excite some interest on the part of pupils, 
by exhibiting curious scientific phenomena, but the 
loftier and deeper spheres of thought are not reach- 
ed by them. No impulse is given to original think- 
ing on the part of the pupil; and the result is, the 
progress of their classes is mere plodding, and 
their advancement in their studies is determined en- 
tirely by their power to memorize what authors 
have written. 

- ‘he true idea of normal instraction, in our judg. 
ment, isthis. ‘To teach the entire course from the al 
phabet onward, in exactly the manner and order in 
which the various branches should be taught in the 
common school. The course to adult minds will! 
require no more. perhaps, than a twentieth part of 
the t'me necessary for juvenile classes, As a rule, 
he who has been taught systematically, needs only 





to practice what he has been taught, to be a suc- 


by small but gently augmented approaches, and so 
constituted the mind that each step of natural ad- 
vance, affords increase of mental strength for the 
greater step that follows, He never demands of 
the infantile mind the effortsthat become an intel- 
leetual giant. He who “tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb,” makes gentle steps for the tiny tread 
of the infant learner, and invests every little new 
discovered truth with a beauty and sweetness, which 
require only to be appreciated, to excite ap ever in- 
creasing appetite for more. 

Moreover each step already accomplished belongs 
to, and naturally forms a constituent part of the ad- 
vance we have attained. Constrained and over 
stimulated efforts, although they afford apparent 
progress, are as fatal to thorough and exact education 
or mental training, a8 a passage upon an express train 
winging its way onward by day and by night, would 
be to the Civil Engineer's knowledge of the topog- 
raphy of the country over which he had passed. All 
schemes, therefore, for inducing too rapid.advance 
in radimentary learning, involve the hazard of pro- 
dacing a class of educated ignoramases. 

We think we have said enough to indicate our 
views of true Normal Instruction, and the means of 
ittaining it, As a school for adults, it is the study 
»f the natural relations of simple ideas to groups of 
deas, as illustrated in the structure of longuage, in 
the power and value of numbers, and in the devel- 
opments of the natural sciences, 
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THE METHOD OF TEACHING MATHEMATICS, fallen under our notice. The peculiarity of the first 
BY EDWARD BROOKS, consisted in repeating the language of the text book 
In the preparation of a report upon the subject verbatim, utterly regardless of the idea intended to 
assigned by the Association, our first object bas be conveyed. The merit of a recitation depended 
been to make it elementary and practical. How- entirely upon the fidelity with which pupils repeated 
ever gratifying it might have been to us or to yon, the pages of the text book. On examination day, 
to have spun out some fine theory, or to have as- those who could most accurately reproduce the 
sayed an elaborate discussion of some abstruse point works of Kirkham or Daboll, received the highest 
of Mathematics, yet such theory or discussion would honors from teacher and spectators. 
have been foreign to the immediate purpose of this Extremes frequently follow each other and they 
Associaticn. This is not a convention of scientific 8°¢™ to have done so iu this instance. When teach- 
men, having for their object the advancement of °'S began to awaken from the spell of such profound 
science and invention, but an Association of teach. '820rauce on the subject of mental development, 
ers and friends of education, established for the pur- they adopted another method which, although a de- 
pose of cultivating and improving an infant art. The cided improvement, was still seriously defective.— 
cry that goes up from our land is, give us better Pupils were taught principles, but not language; 
teachers of common schools, teachers better quali- "e@soning, but not expression. Thought was devel- 
fied to impart elementary instruction. One great oped, but the ability to communicate it in appro- 
object of this convention is to meet this earnest de- priate and concise language, apparently considered 
mand. The mere discussion of abstruse principles, of but little importance. The old motto was, repeat 
it is evident, could confer but little benefit upon the the text book—the new, only understand the subject. 
great body of teachers who are to impart the rudi- If the teacher could discover from a mass of awk- 
mentary principles of mathematical science to the ward, ungrammatical verbiage, that the pupil grasp- 
children of this broad commonwealth. Actuated by ed the idea, pedagogical astuteness was satisfied, 
these convictions, we have attempted to adapt this and the recitation considered a ne plus ultra. 
article to the exigency of the circumstances ; and if lhe third method, which is undoubtedly the true 
it should be the means of awakening additional in- °°: secks a harmonious development of thought and 
terest in the useful science of numbers, or of lending @XPression. Chese seem intimately connected in the 
assistance, however slight, to the teacher of the relation of antecedent and consequent, the latter 
common school, we shal! feel ourselves amply repaid | being a necessity of the former. The very moment 
for the labor involved in its preparaticn. |the mind attains an idea, there is a necessity created 
In a course of Mathematical instruction, Arith- | for the expression of it. We reason by means of 
metic is the first subject demanding our attention, language, hence the need of precise terms and un- 
and this, on account of its great comprehensiveness, |®biguous construction “Clear, distinct ideas, 
will oceupy the attention of the present report. It diamond thoughts, may be strang through the mind 
is evident from the dictates of reasou, and is con-|0" the thread of science, and each have its appro- 
firmed by experience, that the method of induction | Priate word or phrase by which it can be transferred 
is most suitable to the correct presentation of this |to the minds of others.” ts 
subject. The process of induction is based upon the | Correctness of thought and precision of expression 
evidently philosophical principle of first imparting exert a mutual influence upon each other. Accuracy 
the idea, and then the expression of it. It com-|°! expression begets accuracy of thought, and close 
mences with the elementary conception of the pu- | and discriminating thought has a tendency to induce 
pil, and advances, steadily, from the concrete tothe Strong and clear expression. To the minds of some 
abstract, from the idea to the word, deriving new teachers such careful attention to the language of 
truths and new relations from those previously es- the learner may seem a matter of trivial importance, 
tablished. ; a fastidioustess not admissable in the art of teach- 
A system of Mathematical instruction based upon |!0- But “such notions,” says an eminent educator, 
the principles of induction, must necessarily embody { “will lead to fatal errors,” in the process of mental 
but few maxims. Among the most essential of these development. , 
ate the following :—Teach first the idea and then the; ‘The correct term for an object or idea should uot 
expression of it. Always create a necessity for aj be postponed ia consideration of the youth of the 
term or character before its introduction, Teach pupil. The very moment he is able to comprehend 
thoroughly,—attempting to impress the mind of the | 40 idea, that moment he is capable of understanding 
pupil with the idea that “to know every thing of jand employing correct,terms in the enunciation of it, 
something, is better than to know something of |The teacher must decide upon the pupil’s compre- 
everything.” These maxims, when properly applied, | hension of a subject by his expression of it. It is 
cannot fail to give thoroughness to a course of in- the only correct standard by which he can judge. It 
struction ; the only obstacle presenting itself being |s useless for the learner to say that he understands 
the difficulty of making the application. This we |@ subject well enough, but cannot explain it. He 
shall attempt to point out, although we dare notan- either atteinpts to deceive the teacher, or is himself 
ticipate complete success in the effort. What we|deccived. It is impossible for him to possess a true 
write must be merely suggestive of the method, and | knowledge of any subject, without the ability of im- 
not.a fixed formula orrule. There is a spiritin it, a, parting it to others. 
breathing vitality, which the letter and word cunnut | Text books and teachers are sometimes too full in 
convey aud which can only exist in the true teacher. |their explanations. In their efforts to make the 
“ Why,” said Dr. Mann,a few weeks since, “it is im-| subject treated of clear and easily comprehended, 
possible to write a Pestalozzian book.” Pestaloz-|they say too much, diluting the ideas in a superflu- 
zianism lives, breathes, and acts. It is evident, |ity of diction. An eminent Mathematician, in no- 
therefore, that only an exposition of a few general |ticing the class of authors alluded to, says: “They 
principles can be attempted, each one retaining his|have encumbered their works with a mass of ver- 
own individuality in the application of them. biage, which is really intolerable to any one who will 
There are three particular methods of teaching discriminate the essential parts of this science—put 
Mathematics, as well as other sciences which have'them in logical order—and then invest them with 
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as is necessary to convey them into the understand- | before if the teacher deem it advisable, and this 
ing of the tyro.” /must be determined by the advancement of the class, 
Having established a few general principles, and | pass to the consideration of the abstract. The man- 
intimated some essential subsidiaries, we proceed to ner in which it may be done is somewhat analogous 
the application of them. Our primitive ideas being |to the following: ‘“ When | say four blocks of what 
derived from the contemplation of objects around | do I speak ?” Ans. ** Blocks.” “ How many blocks?” 
us, reason dictates the employment of such objects | Ans. “ Four blocks.” “ When I say four, what dol 
in our first lessons on numbers, Viewing the ob- mean?” “We do not know.” “Why do you not 
jects about us, we acquire, first the idea of form; know?” Ans. “ Because you do not tell us what 
secondly, that of number. These two ideas give four you mean.” “Can there be four without being 
rise to the vast science of Mathematics, a science |four somethings.” Ans. “There cannot.” “Can 
treating almost exclusively of space and number,— | you think of four without thinking of four some- 
Our primitive ideas being of form, it might seem things.” Ans. “We can.” “ How does this differ 
ey eee to place the science of Geometry antecedent from four pens, four books,” &e. Ans. “Why, it is 
to Arithmetic ;—a consideration of the subject how- | merely four, what we think, without being four any 
ever has led educators to the conclusion, that it is things.” Questions similar to these should be con- 
more appropriate to present the science of numbers tinued until the distinction be clearly perceived, and 
rst. then the appropriate terms, concrete and abstract, 
The child’s first lessons in pumbers is usually upon may be introduced. The class should now be exer- 
its mother’s knee, asin gentle and affectionate tones cised in giving examples of concrete and abstract 
she counts the fingers of the prattling babe Then nambers, and operating upon them, until readiness 
follow tops, marbles, dolls, &c.,so that, by the time |in the selections and combinations be attained; and 
the child comes under the teacher's care, the ide» | then by a process of true induction, they may pro- 
of numbers, in the concrete at least, is pretty well ceed to the establishment of the fact that only simi- 
established. ‘The teacher, however, will not find it |lar numbers can be added or subtracted. We pre- 
best to commence with abstract numbers immediate- | sent the following, as illustrative of the method.— 
ly upon the child’s entrance into the school. Let “How many are four pens and three pens?” Ans. 
the first exercises be conducted entirely by the aid|‘*Seven pens.” “How many are four pens and 
of sensible objects. The German schools are furn-|three books!” They will, perhaps, reply, “we can- 
ished with cubical blocks, by which the fundamental | not tell,” or some little bright eyed boy may speak 
operations are taught simultaneously, and not in/out, “four pens and three books.” The class, per- 
that disconnected manner which characterizes Ame- | ceiving the connection of the reply, will join him in 
rican instruction. That addition and subtraction | answering, “four pens and three books.” “ But can 
should be taught at the same time, and be followed | you not add them and have a certain number of 
by simultaneous exercises in multiplication and divi.| pens or books?” Ans. “No, sir, because part of 
sion, cannot admit of controversy. It is far more|them are pens and part of them are books.” “If 
in accordance with true philosophy to teach togeth-|they were all pens or all books could you add 
er subjects so intimately associated, than to p:esent them.” Ans. “We could.” “Why could you then 
them in that isolated manner which causes the pu-|add them?” Ans. “Because they then would be 
pil to lose sight of the dependence. ‘all the same.” “Why can you not now add them ?” 
The exercises with beginners would be somewhat | Ans.—Because they are not the same.” Similar 
as follows:—The class being properly arranged, the | questions may be propounded in subtraction, i!lus- 
teacher takes up one block and asks: “ How many |trative of the same principle. The pupils have 
blocks have I?” Class answer, “ One block.” Tak-|now attained a clear idea of the distinction be- 
ing up another block in the left hand, the teacher |tween similar and dissimilar numbers, and have 


inquires, “ How many blocks have I in my left 
hand?” Answer: “One block.” “How many have 
Tin both hands?” Answer: “Two blocks.” “How 
many then are one block and one block ?”” Answer: 
“Two blocks.” “If I lay down one block, how 
many blocks will remain?” Ans. “One block.”— 
“One block, then, taken from two blocks, leaves 
how many blocks” “One block.” Other objects, 
as pens, books, pencils, &c. may be employed for 
the purpose of imparting variety. The pupil should 
also be required to point out one and two different 
objects in the school room and to propose questions 
with them. The teacher may now drill the class in 
a similar manner with three, four, &c., objects as far 
as ten, until these numbers, and their relations to 
each other and the unit, are distinctly apprehended. 
As soon as the ideas of combination and separation 
are clearly established, in accordance with the first 
principles, the appropriate words addition and sub. 
traction should be introduced. This method is not 
only indicated by philosophy, but will be found much 
more satisfactory to the faltobe than, if the words 
had been given before he could have possessed the 
remotest idea of their signification. 

It will be observed in these exercises, that we 
have been particular to give the name of the object 
considered, or, in other words, we have employed ex. 





named them,—the same and not the same. The proper 
terms, similar and dissimilar, being now introduced, 
will be readily apprehended, and the proposition, 
that only similar numbers can be added or sub- 
tracted, rendered evident. In a similar manner can 
the terms sum, minuend, subtrahend, and remainder 
be presented, requiring no definition for their com- 


prehension, but being a necessity of their own 


evolution of ideas. And here we would say, that a 
term should always be necessitated before its intro- 
duction,‘and should only be employed when it 
expresses the precise idea intended. Words should 
be employed to express thought and for no other 
purpose. This rule, insisted upon and practised, 
would occasion quite a reformation in the literature 
of the day. 

The processes, terms and propositions of Multi- 
plication and Division, may be presented in a sim- 
ilar manner, by the use of concrete objects and the 
regular course of induction. The arithmometer is 
a convenient apparatus for these first lessons, and 
particularly so for multiplication and division.— 
When one can be obtained, it is perhaps preferable 
to the blocks and other objects. 

We have no doubt that the method indicated 
may seem exceedingly peurile to an unreflecting 
mind, or to one who has become strongly attached 
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to the old method of cyphering through the book; 
but they will remember we are dealing with juvenile 
minds, and hence the propriety of childish ques- 
tions. They will also remember that the general 
rinciples of the method suggested, are not only 
founded on sound philosophy, but have received the 
sanetion of some of our oldest educators. To the 


mind subjected to such training, every truth estab-| 


lished will not only be clear and permanent, but, 
from its intimate relation to and dependence upon 
others, be highly subsidiary to subsequent acquisi- 
tions. The mind will be invigorated, the percep- 
tions become more acute, and the numerical idea 
will grow with the growth and strengthen with the 
strength. 

The exercises that have been suggested are of an 
oral character, the operations being performed men- 
tally. Written characters may be now introduced, 
or previously if deemed advisable. We will suppose 
that the class has attained sufficient familiarity with 
the elementary combinations to warrant the intro- 
duction of written characters, as the representatives 
of numbers. They have taken their places at the 
board and are awaiting the teacher’s command. 
Teacher says: “Class write one block.” How will 
they write it? By using the Arabic numerals? By 
no means. They know nothing of those conven- 
tional characters, and consequently they could not 
employ them. Assuming that the class can write, 
since writing and reading should be taught together, 
they would write one block. The teacher now in- 
quires, “What have you written?’ Ans.—“ One 
block.” “Where have you written it?” “Upon 
the board.” “Where is one block?” They will 

erhaps ail point to the board. “Is that one 

lock?” “Yes, sir.” “Then what is this,” in- 
quires the teacher, taking up one block. If they 
have not yet discovered the distinction which he 
wishes to make, they will perhaps reply, “that is 
one block, too.” “ bes if they are both one block, 
they must be the same.” “Qh, no, sir, that is the 
thing one block, and this is the word one block.” 
Thus the important distinction between the object 
and the word, the reality and the symbol, is estab- 
lished. The abstract may be similarly considered 
until the ideal and symbolical are clearly distin- 
guished. Questions should now be proposed re- 
quiring for their solution the principles of the funda- 
mental operations, employing the written words as 
representatives of numbers. The class wi!l soon 
perceive the difficulty of employing so many words 
in the various processes, and if some smart little 
fellow does not suggest some abbreviation, they 
will at least be prepared to appreciate it. Having 
created a necessity for a language, differing from 
that of ordinary life, it may now, with propriety, be 
introduced, Pupils will hail it with joy, and wel- 
come it with great satisfaction. They will perceive 
the utility of such characters, and regard them as 
constituting the alphabet of arithmetical language. 

Having given the class the characters of notation 
with their appropriate names, figures or digits, pro- 
blems may be presented, requiring their application. 
They will soon perceive the impossibility of express- 
ing numbers greater than nine, The ingenuity of the 
class may be advantageously exercised in endeavor- 
ing to express ten, eleven, &c. The teacher may 
then explain to them that arithmeticians have agreed 
to express ten by changing the place of the unit 
digit toward the left, not that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary that the removal should have been toward 
the left in preference to any other direction, or that 
there were any other circumstances which necessi- 








tated only nine significant figures, and hence an in- 
crease by tens, but that these had been agreed upon 
instead of any other method. A remark, that the 
habit of reckoning by counting the fingers as em- 
ployed by the ancients may have suggested the de- 
cimal system of increase, and the convenience of 
writing numbers from left to right will tend to awa- 
ken additional interest in the study. Taught in this 
manner, the beginner may attain a clear idea of 
what many, who consider themselves good arith- 
meticians, have never thought of. Exercises should 
now be given in rotation, until promptness and ac. 
curacy be acquired in writing and reading numbers 
of several periods. Proceeding in this way the pu- 
pil needs no rule to guide him in ascertaining the lo- 
cation and value of a figure. He knows where he 
commenced, the law of variation, and hence acts in 
accordance with his knowledge of the principle, in- 
dependend of any arbitrary rule. Commencing 
in this manner, how many a little brain might have 
been prevented from aching over that absurd rule— 
we commence at the right hand to numerate be- 
canse numbers increase from right to left in a ten- 
fold ratio. Absurd we say, because the same would 
be just as true if the ratio was any other than ten- 
fold, and also because an understanding of ‘it re- 
quires a correct idea of the word ration, which is 
not defiued until he has mastered the greater part 
of the science. The learner can not be expected to 
acquire any correct idea from such a combination of 
words ; and, meeting him too at the very threshold 
of the science, it is not a wonder that so many be- 
come discouraged and disgusted with what is really 
a most interesting study. 

Having acquired a correct notion of the philoso- 
phy of arithmetical notation, and a good degree of 
readiness in writing and reading numbers, the pupils 
should be required to apply the symbols in the so- 
lution of numerical problems. Addition comes 
first, not only in place but in importance, being the 
foundation of the others and so necessary to the 
business affairs of life. The four fundamental ope- 
rations are mechanical in their character, and re- 
quire much practice for the acquisition of rapidity 
and accuracy, qualities highly essential to the 
arithmetician and man of business. There are com- 
paratively few who possess a thorough knowledge 
of the art of addition. How few, even of our good 
teachers of arithmetic, can add several long col- 
umns of figures rapidly; and feel confident of the 
correctness of the result. Yet such ability can 
and should be acquired, and youth is the time for 
the acquisition. The skillful accountant adds the 
columns of his cash book with as much ease and 
confidence in the correctness of the results as his 
daily entries. In our efforts to teach thoroughly 
the rationale of arithmetical operations, let us be 
careful lest we neglect to cultivate the habit of ra- 
pid and correct reckoning. Both pupil and teacher 
should realize that time spent in careful and repeat- 
ed drilling upon the fundamental rules, as they are 
called, is profitably employed, and is the only cer- 
tain means of insuring real, thorough and saccessful 
progress in the future. 

Although the position has been controverted by 
some eminent educators, yet we hold that in arith- 
metic, the pupil should be required to understand 
and be able to express the reason for every opera- 
tion. With the beginners, the teacher will find it 
advantageous to propose such quections as the fol- 
lowing:—Why do you begin at the right hand to 
numerate and the left to read? Why do you place 
units under units, tens under tens, &c? Why do 
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you commence at the right to add, subtract and 
multiply, and the left to divide? As simple as these 
questions may seem, there are hundreds of pupils 
who have gone through arithmetic, without think- 
ing that there were any reasons for the different op- 
erations. The utility of such questions must there- 
fore be apparent. They tend to awaken an ener- 
getic activity of mind, and lead to thorough and 
profound scholarship. Let the teacher then strive 
to awaken an earnest spirit of inquiry in the minds 
of his pupils. Encourage the habit of instituting 
the question why? for even the simplest operations. 
Let not the fear that unanswerable questions may 
be proposed, deter the teacher from the adoption of 
such a course. If a question should arise,in re- 
rd to which he does not feel satisfied, let him 
rankly say I do not know, or I have not thought of it 
before, or I will think of it, and tell you at the 
next recitation. The pupils will respect him for 
his honesty, and place a far greater degree of confi- 
dence in him, than if he attempt to avoid the query 
by some artful dodge. The teacher should know 
so much of the subjects he teaches that he can afford 
to say, I don’t know occasionally. The most absurd 
and despicable method of extricating one’s, self 
from such a dilemma, is to attempt an explanation 
by the use of learned terms and large sounding 
phrases, thus involving the idea in a meaningless 
circumlocution. Mariveaux on being asked what 
is the soul, said, “ I knaw nothing of it, except that 
it is spiritual and immortal.” ‘This latter class of 
teachers, if asked the same question, would have at- 
tempted an elaborate dissertation, amounting to the, 
making of confusion worse confounded. 

Before leaving the fundamental rules, the subjects 
of prime and composite numbers, least common 
multiple, and greatest common divisor, should be 
thoroughly considered. Fractions next demand our) 





the fractional expression 4, the denominator, being §, 


denotes that the unit is divided into § equal parts, 
which is an utter impossibility. If any one ques- 
tions the impossibility of it, let him attempt to sep- 
arate an apple into § equal parts, and he will soon 
be convinced of the impracticability of the opera- 
tion, and the inaccuracy of the term, founded on 
the definition of the common fraction. If the names 
compound and complex fractions be re ga pie the 
objects indicated should not be regarded as species 
under the genus common fractions, but the term 
fraction should receive such qualification as to adapt 
it to the application. 

Although such nice distinctions are regarded as 
of trivial importance by many educators, yet confi- 
dent of their utility in the great work of mental 
development, we have deemed them not inappro- 
priate to the present report. They cultivate a rigid 
analysis of thought, and lead the mind to establish 
clear distinctions between the sign and thing signi- 
fied. The opposite course we deem to be exceed- 
ingly deleterious, ou account of the tendency to 
impair the ability of noticing intricate relations of 
cause and sequence, and preventing that nice and 
essential discrimination of natural and rational iden- 
tity and difference. In mathematics, the principle 
of testimony should have but little influence in de- 
termining the validity of a proposition, since there 
is a much more reliable standard of truth. From 
this source then, based upon intuitive cognitions 
and complete definitions, may the pupil, by a simple 
aod rigorous analysis, derive, in clear and positive 
beauty, link after link in the endless chain of math- 
ematical truth. 

Among the many improvements in the method of 
teaching mathematical science, Mental Arithmetic 
claims a proud pre-eminence. It was truly said 





attention. In the present article we have not space| there is no royal road to mathematics; yet, within 
to apply the inductive principles to the develop-|a few years, it has become so graded aud strewn 
ment of the subject; neither is it necessary; since| with flowers, that the ascent is comparatively easy 
each teacher can make his own application, having| and attractive, and the system of Mental Arith- 
observed the method indicated in the treatment of| metic has been one of the most influential agents in 
whole numbers. The definitions and classifications|the work. It is preferable to written, when prop- 
of fractions, however, as found in our text beoks,| erly tanght, on account of the superior mental dis- 
deserve a passing notice. Authors differ materially | cipline it affords, its avoidance of the dust and noise 
in their ideas as to what constitutes a fraction,| of black board exercise, and the greater amount of 
some defining it as the parts of a unit, others as the| instruction that can be imparted in the same time. 
expression of those parts. Here is certainly a great, The gratitude of teachers is due to Warren Col- 
difference, some considering the thing, others the} burn for his inauguration of the system in this 
representative of the fraction. We have been ac-| country, and to his successors for their honest, 
customed to regard the expression as the fraction,| although not always successful efforts for its im- 
and with us, we think, coincide the majority of| provement. 
arithmeticians. | There are three methods of teaching this useful 
A common fraction, as defined by several authors, branch of study. The first, if it may be denomina- 
consists of two members, one above the other, with | ted a method, will be best understood by the de- 
a liorizontal line between; and some have made it scription of a recitation. The teacher, at the ap- 
more positive by the qualification, that it is always pointed time, calls out “ class in arithmetic take their 
thus expressed. An evident objection to this is| places.” The members of said class, obedient to the 
that the line can be horizontal only when the page| command, pick up their books and start some one 
upon which it is written is in a certain position ;| way, some another, some over a bench, some around 
hence, if the fraction is always thas expressed, a! it, some walking on tip toe as if stepping on eggs, 
change in the position of the page necessarily occa-| others treading out with a martial air and “ music 
sions a change in the expression from a fraction to in their souls,” until the place assigned for the reei- 
something else, we know not what. Again, from tation is occupied, all having their books in their 
their own definitions, it is evident we can have no hands. The teacher then asks, “John can you do the 
such things as compound or complex fractions, since first sum /” John either sits still, or, if the teacher 
both of these consist of more than two members,|has imbibed enough of the spirit of progress to 
and hence violate the general description of com | have his pupils stand during recitation, rises, and 
mon fractions. The complex fraction is also an with one hand in his pocket, foot on the bench, and 
impossibility, from the function ascribed to the perhaps leaning against the wall, reads or rather 
denominator, namely, that of denoting the number drawls over the sum, gets the answer, perhaps, and 
of equal parts into which the unit is divided. In!take his seat. The other members of the class, 
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meanwhile, having been employed in whispering, 
laughing, playing tricks, &c., or, perhaps, one or 
two of the more irdustrious, looking over a lesson 
in grammar or geography, and so on to the close of 
the so called recitation. No earnestness, no inter- 
est, no attention. All one dull, lifeless drag and 
drawl ; enough to make aschool repulsive to the 
most buoyant spirit panting for intelligence. 

The second method consists in reading the pro- 
blems to the class, and then allowing a period of 
silence, during which, each pupil is required to solve 
the problem, and as the result is obtained indicate 
it by raising the hand. After several have con- 
eluded, the results are required, and then, some 
pupil being designated, arises and gives the solution. 

By the third method, the teacher assigns the pro- 
blems to the class, promiscuously, each pupil indica- 
ted immediately arising, reproducing the problem, 
and going through with the analysis. Both of 
these latter methods possess many points of excel- 
lence, and are employed by good teachers. They 
secure general attention, and awaken a lively interest 
in the subject of study. The last method, however, 
appears preferable to us, as it possesses all of the 
merits of the former, and greatly economises time. 
In this, as in all other recitations, attention should 
be given to the articulation, pronuciation, grammat- 
ical construction, &c., the lesson thus being made 


It has been advocated by? some that written 
arithmetic should be preceded by a thorough course 
of mental arithmetic. A little reflection however 
seems sufficient to convince any ore that this posi- 
tion is erroneous. Mental and witten arithmetic 
differ mainly in this, that in the former the nombers 
are smaller and the combinations, less complicated 
that they may be retained in the mind for the vari- 
ous operations required inthe investigation. When 
the numbers are larger, and the problem involves 
more complexity in its conditions, written characters 
are necessary to retain the data with their relations, 
and accelerate the mechanical operations. The 
reasoning of mental arithmetic is the same as writ- 
ten, the latter operating on larger quantities.— 
Arithmetic therefore consists properly of a mechan- 
ical and reasoning process. The mechanical part is 
|as readily, and perhaps more thoroughly acquired 
jin youth, than afterward; and, in fact, is usually 
learned then or never, unless the individual happens 
to be placed in circumstances requiring continual 
practice in these operations. Adding, multiplying, 
&c., is usually extremely irksome to the mathema- 
tician. He loves to investigate the relations exist- 
ing between the various circumstances of a problem, 
but dislikes the labor of the mechanical processes. 
It is said of Newton that, when engrossed in the 
development of the theory of fluxious and fluents, 





to give collateral instruction in the art of Grammar |he could scarcely reckon his business accounts, with- 


and Rhetoric. 

A recitation in written arithmetic may be con-| 
ducted in two different ways, adapted to the advance- | 
ment of the pupils. Ifthe class consists of beginners, | 
the same problem may be assigned to each pupil. | 
In this manner a very high degree of interest, 80 | 
essential to the progress of the class, may be | 
secured, each one being anxious to finish his own | 
question first and avoid all mistakes. When the | 
class is more advanced it will be found preferable | 


| 


to assign each member a different problem; in| 
either case, the use of the book during recitation | 
being usually prohibited. The problems being | 
distinctly announced by the teacher, the pupils | 
should employ an abbreviated method of notation 

to represent it on the board, that when required he 

can remember and reproduce it. When a sufficient 

number have completed the work necessary for the | 
solution, the pupil designated should pass to the | 
board, take the pointer, which should be hanging in | 
some convenient position, and repeat his problem | 
with face to the class and teacher, as an audience to | 
his remarks. He should then direct their attention | 
to the solution, they observing carefully the form of | 
analysis, construction of sentences, pronunciation, | 
&e., at the close of the solution, each pupil who has | 
observed any errors, may indicate it by raising the 

hand, and the pupil selected should arise and give 
criticism. The habit of criticism, when properly | 
indulged, is most beneficial in its influences. It | 
awakens a laudable spirit of emulation, cultivates | 
habits of exactness, infuses vitality and spirit into a 
recitation, and renders the teacher’s duties much 
less onerous, and far more agreeable. We would 
therefore recommend to teachers the cultivation 
among their pupils of a kind and generous spirit of 
criticism. 

Care should be taken that the solutions be neatly 
as well as accurately represented. The figures and 
letter should be formed with care, lines straight and 
parallel with the edge of the board, the punctuation 
and grammatical construction in accordance with 
correct usage. A taste for the accurate and esthetic 
may be harmoniously developed. 


treated. 


out error. Youth is undoubtedly the period for 
acquiring facility in the mechanical operations, and 
hence large numbers, requiring the siate and black 
board, should be early introduced. 

The first book in arithmetic should therefore con- 
sist of a combination of mental and written exer- 
cises. They should be simple in their beginnings, 
and gradual in their transitions from the easier to 
the more complicated. Quite a large number of 


jour arithmetical authors seem to have overlooked 


the principle to which we have adverted, rendering 


|their works therefore quite defective and unsuited 


to beginners. Only two or three, to our knowledge, 
appear to have realized the wants of pupils in this 
respect, and have endeavored to meet them in the 
preparation of text-books. 


Another common and pernicious fault of text 
books, consists in giving answers to the questions. 
The effect of it is, pupils too often work for the ans- 
wer, instead of seeking the development of the 
principle involved.in the preblem One of the main 
objects contemplated in the study of science is the 
acquisition of habitsand modes of thought, adapted 
to qualify the individual for the correct discharge 
of the duties of life. The person who, during his 
school days has been accustomed to rely on the 
answers of the text book as a test of the accuracy 
of his reasoning, will find himself rather awkwardly 
situated when he goes forth to meet the problems of 
real life. ‘I'he accountant and engineer have no key 
ortext book by which they can determine the ac- 
curacy of their work, but are obliged to rely upon 
their own powers of discrimination; and such habits 
of self-reliance should be acquired while pursuing 
the pages of the text book. 

Mathematics, particularly, should not thus be 
The science is one of rigid exactness, 
dealing in no uncertainties, but always leading to 
definite results, by an evident connection of depend- 
ent principles. The pupil need not try a certain 
method of combining the data of a problem, for the 
purpose of ascertaining if it will obtain a given re- 








sult; but he may always know that the method is 
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correct and the result absolutely true. Ifhe desires|much of the science of numbers in one year, under 
farther evidence than that of basing the operations the instructions of the accomplished teacher, as he 
on evident principles, let him test the result by did in five or ten, during the reign of Pike and Da- 
actual proof. The labor requisite to prove an ex-|boll. The rules, which constituted the very life and 
ample affords valuable exercise to the student, and spirit of the science, are rapidly passing away, 
frequently tends to deprive a problem of some seem- | while the simple, yet beautiful process of analysis, 
ing obscurity. The fault alluded to has been recog- is imparting grace and interest to this important 
nized by several authors in discarding the answers branch of mathematical science. Arithmetical 
from their text books, but the majority still adhere | Analysis is now the key by which the arithmetician 
to the old custom. A few have taken a step towards unlocks the various complex combinations of num- 
abolishing the answers, by removing them to the | bers, the magic wand at whose touch the abstruse 
latter part of the text book. Another step in the | and intricate are unfolded in logical simplicity.— 
same direction will take them beyond the cover, and | It assumes, with Newton, that numbers are the ex- 
the sooner this be done the better. pressions of relations, and then proceeds to the 

As a general maxim, subject of course to some comparison of these relations and the circumstances 
exceptions, a pupil should never be told directly arising from them. The great element of Analysis, 
how to solve a problem. A suggestive inquiry, | then, is comparison, which, in fact, is the element 
something to awaken original investigation, is far|of all mathematical reasoning. In Geometry, the 
more valuable than hours of dogmatic instruction. | various figures are compared with each other, and 
When answered directly, the pupil is usually satisfied the axioms and definitions as standards of compa- 
without investigating the reasons for the different|rison. In Algebra we compare the unknown with 
processes, and, therefore, loses the benefit such in-| the known, by means of the equation, the great 
vestigation is calculated to impart. His mental) Archimedian lever of mathematics; and in arith- 
energy is impaired, instead of being irvigorated for metic, we compare all numbers, and the effects pro- 
the surmounting of other difficulties. This “pouring duced by a number of equal causes, with the unit 
iv process,” as it has been expressively termed, has or effect of the single cause. And thus the science 
been most pernicious in its influence on the mind of | of mathematics is evolved, comprising a vast series 
youth. Encourage a dependence on the teacher, of dependent truths, derived from successive com- 
and the pupil becomes distrustful of his own ability parisons of the unknown with the known, the theo- 
to accomplish anything requiring deep thought and | retic with the axiomatic, and the complex with the 
hard labor; but cultivate a just self-reliance, a|simple. “In Arithmetic we have but one simple 
patient spirit of close, thorough and rigid investiga- | elementary idea, and that is the idea of unity.” The 
tion, and the mind grows strong and confident, until primary conception is that of the unit, and this 
there is scarcely a thing in Heaven or Earth “it; must be well fixed in the mind before a correct idea 
o’er mastereth not.” Such culture gave us a Enclid| of any other number can be attained. Euclid de- 
and Pythagoras, a Newton and La Place, and such | fines numbers as a collectior. of units, or things of 
culture alone can produce the profound reasoner or |the same species, and Newton as the abstract ratio 
erudite scholar. of one quantity to another quantity of the same spe- 

The time was wher the rules of arithmetic went cies. The latter has been rejected by Mathemati- 
hand in hand with the ferules of the master, one cians on account of its lack of simplicity,and the for- 
racking the pupils mind, the other hacking his hand, | mer so modified as to include the unit, number now 
for the omg to of mental and physical discipline. | being defined to be a unit or collection of units.— 
But we are happy to announce the dawning of a new | It is evident that the idea of all numbers, beside 
era, the triumph of principles over mechanical and | the unit, is a complex idea, being composed of the 
brute power. It is true, we still find here and there, simple idea of unity. Hence a distinct apprehen- 


like oases in Sahara, those who place great confi- 
dence in the magic power of rules and ferules, yet 
the number is rapidly decreasing under the benig- 
nant rule of reason. Pupils should be taught to act 
from principle and not by rule. There is searccly a 
rale in arithmetic that is of any advantage, nay that 
is not of even positive disadvantage, to teacher 
and pupil. The teacher should never accept as a 
reason for an operation “the rule says so,” but re- 
quire each process to be based on a logical inference 
deduced from the comparison of data. Priuciples 
are the essential links in the chain of truth—the 
golden threads in the fabric of science. The rule 
may be wrong, the principle never. Rules may be 
misunderstood, principles are their own interpreters. 
Let actions be founded upon principles, is a maxim 
applicable to the moral and social as well as the in- 
tellectual functions. Human conduct is far better 
based upon the immutable principles of trath and 
justice, than upon the dogmas of theology. And here, 
in justification of our digression, we may be per- 
mitted to suggest the propriety of combining moral 
and religious instruction with scientific. The culture 
of the intellect is but a part of the teacher's mission. 

Anacysis.—Dnring the last four years the science 
of Arithmetic has undergone many important 
changes, It has, in fact, been almost entirely re- 
modeled, The student of to-day, can learn as 


sion of a number, implies a reference to the unit as 
a basis of comparison. Thus, we think of two as 
being composed of two units, three as being com- 
posed of three nnits, &c. This idea has been re- 
‘cognized by mathematicians for many years, and 
the application of it to the solution of problems 
constitutes what we have denominated the beauti- 
ful process of arithmetical analysis. When a pro- 
blem is presented to the mind, representing a num- 
ber of equal causes as producing a certain effect, 
and requiring the effect of another combination of 
similar causes, the mind naturally inquires what ef- 
fect will one cause produce,and then what will be the 
effect of the 2d combination.; Thus, in the problem, 
if 5 men earn $40 in a week, what will 7 men earn in 
the same time? the rational reasoning is: if 5 men 
earn $40, 1 man, being the 4 of 5 men, will earn } 
of $40, which is $8, and 7 men, being 7 times 1 man, 
will earn 7 times $8, which are $56. Here the learner 
cannot arrive at a conclusion by a direct compari- 
son of the 5 and 7; he has not yet acquired the 
ability to perceive the relation existing between 
two complex ideas, He needs the application of 
the evident relation of the complex to the simple, 
the collection to the standard unit, and thus by a 
connecting link passes readily to the required re- 
sult, The unit, therefore, in analysis is the stand- 





ard to which the mind naturally refers, a central 
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poi which we reason. In refering a 
number to the unit we divest it of its complexity, 
and then, having attained a clear conception of the 
elementary idea, we readily pass to the other com- 
plex. The reference to the standard is therefore 
a subsidiary step in the analytic process, the unit 
being the stepping stone in the comparison. 

This is the great principle of arithmetical analy- 
sis, It enters largely into almost every arithmeti- 
cal operation. Simple in its nature, and rigidly lo- 
gical in its character, it has simplified the abstruse- 
vess of arithmetic, and transformed it into a plea- 
sant and interesting study, It has driven from our | 
text books many unintelligent and repulsive rules ; 
has given us clear, concise and elegant solutions of 
pevene belonging to algebraic equations of the 

rst degree, and has even entered the department 
of indeterminate analysis, as will be seen in the 
June No. of the New York Teacher, of 1855, con- 
taining an excellent article on a new method of 
working Alligations, prepared by Prof. Wood, of 
the State Normal Schoo . Founded upon a prin- 
ciple so evident and philosophical, it is a matter of 
wonder that its introduction was so delayed, and 
that arithmetic should have been degraded from a 
science, by making it consist of mere dictations for 
mechanical processes, 

It has been objected to the method of analysis 
indicated, that it is notin accordance with the strict 
rules of mathematical logic. Thus in the question, 
if 2 yards of cloth cost $6, what will 4 yards cost? 
We reason, if 2 yards cost $6, one yard will cost 
half of $6, or $3; and 4 yards will cost 4 times $3, 
which are $12. It has been said that although this 
analysis is perfectly satisfactory to the child, yet 
when he advances in mathematical science, he learns 
that the whole system of analysis, based on the 
above method of comparison, is not in accordance 
with the principles of science. In proof of this it 
is affirmed, that the child compares the 2 yards 
with the $6, and the 4 yards with the $12, thus in- 
stituting a relation between numbers of different 
units. We think, however, that the author whom 
we quote, has quite mistaken the process as exist- 
ing In the learner’s mind. It is the relation exist- 
ing between the 4 yards and the 2 yards which he 
wishes to determine by their intermediate relations 
to the unit. Thus, if 2 yards cost $6,1 yard which 
is the one-half of 2 yards, will cost one-half of $6, 
or $3, and 4 yards, being 4 times 1 yard, will cost 
4 times $3 or $12. Thus there is no inquiry of the 
relation existing between yards and dollars, but be- 
tween yards alone. We therefore say that the 
above method of analysis is founded on a sound phi- 
losophical basis, and is logically accurate. 

Although the term analysis has been applied to 
this method of reasoning, yet it seems to involve a 
synthetic as well as an analytis process. Thus, when 
we pass from the collection to the unit, the operation 
is evidently analytic; but when we ascend from the 
unit to the assemblage, there seems to be a rever- 
sion of the process to one essentially synthetic. 

After the mind has acquired considerable famil- 
iarity with the comparison of numbers with the 
unit, it may then proceed to institute comparisons 
between collections of units for the purpose of as- 
certaining the relations existing between them.— 
Thus four we perceive to be twice two, eight to be 
twice four, twelve to be four times three, and so 
forth. Applying this to the solution of the pro- 
blem, what will 6 yards of cloth cost if 2 yards cost 





$4? and we have the following analysis: If 2 yards 
cost $4,6 yards, which are three times 2 yards, 


will cost 3 times $4, which are $12. This is strict- 
ly logical, and should be introduced as soon as the 
pupil’s mind is prepared to comprehend it. Many 
excellent teachers, it seems to us, insist upon the 
pupil’s adhering to the elementary comparison or 
reference to the unit longer than necessary. Even 
the pupil himself will often make the departure, as 
the mind becomes capable of discovering the rela- 
tions existing between different numbers, 

The comparison of numbers in this manner gives 
rise to the doctrine of ratio and proportion, Ratio 
is the expression of the relation of similar quanti- 
ties, and proportion the comparison of equal ratios. 
Of the two terms compared to determinate ratio, 
the first is called the antecedent, signifying going 
before, the second the consequent, meaning coming 
after. With regard to the methods of determining 
the ratio of two equa] quantities, mathematicians 
do not agree. Some divide the antecedent by the 
consequent, others divide the consequent by the 
antecedent. The former is called the English, the 
latter, the French method. So far as the accuracy 
of the result,in the solution of problems by propor 
tion, is concerned, it makes no difference which we 
divide, the antecedent by the consequent, or the 
consequent by the antecedent; yet, considered in a 
philosophical point of view, the difference seems to 
be one of considerable importance. It is evidently 
a point upon which mathematicians differ, more 
widely than upon any other, not excepting the es- 
tablishment of the fundamental principles of the 
Calculus. 

One of the most prominent advocates of the 
so-called French method of determining the ratio 
of two quantities, is Professor Davies, formerly 
of the West Point Military Academy. In his “ Lo- 
gic of Mathematics,” he enters into quite an exten- 
sive discussion of the subject, adducing in support 
of his position: Ist. An application of the theory 
of comparison with the unit ; 2dly, the use in geo- 
metrical progression ; 3dly, convenience, &c. For 
Prof. Davies we entertain sentiments ‘of great re- 
spect, as an anthor, teacher and friend of popular 
education. He has perhaps done more than any 
other individual in this country, for the dissemina- 
tion of mathematical knowledge, having been an 
author for many years, and his text books having 
acquired an extensive circulation. It is therefore 
with feelings of delicacy that we differ with him, 
thus publicly, upon this subject. Our objects and 
limits will not permit us to enter into a full dis- 
cussion of the different arguments advanced; we 
desire to notice the first, however, which is an ap- 
plication of the principle of comparison, of which 
we have been treating. According to the theory 
of which we have advanced “ all our ideas of num- 
bers begin at one—which is the standard and all 
other numbers are measured by it.” Let us sup- 
pose then that we were learners, and that we had at- 
tained a clear idea of the standard unit. We pur- 
sue our investigations until we arrive at the 
number eight. It is anew thing to us—a discovery. 
How shall we comprehend it? By considering how 
many times it coutains the unit as a standard, and 
this we must ascertain by comparison. And now 
arises the question, how shall we compare them? 
Shall we compare the unit with the eight, or the 
eight with the unit! Davies says the former; we 
think the latter, for the following reason: It seems 
to be a universal principle of comparison, to com- 

are the new with the old, the unknown with the 
ska and not the old with the new, and the 


known with the unknown, Thus, in Geometry, we 
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compare with the established truths, either primi- 
tive or derived. In Algebra, by means of the equa- 
tion, we compare the unknown with the known. 
According to the theory of Prof. Davies the eight is 
the new,the unknown; and the unit the known; hence,in 
accordance with the established principles, we com- 
pare the eight with the unit, and not the unit with 
the eight. According to this method, eight is the 
“first number named,” and since it is meéas- 
ured by the second, as a standard, it is farther evi- 
dent that in determining a ratio we divide the an- 
tecedent by the consequent. To sum up the whole 
matter by a brief recapitulation, we compare num- 
bers with the unit; or, some other number as a 
standard is first fixed in the mind, and then we in- 
quire the relation of a number to the standard, and 
not the relation of a standard to it. The result is 
the number of times it contains the standard, found 
by dividing the antecedent by the consequent. 

In the analysis of questions, since we make the 
first number named a divisor, and the second a 


multiplier, it might be inferred that we should divide | 


the second by the first, in comparing for a ratio.— 
A little reflection, however, will be sufficient to 
show that the inference is premature. Inthe ques- 
tion—what will 8 yards of cloth cost, if 4costs $12? 
four is the known and eight the unknown. Our 
standard must be the known quantity, for it would 
be absurd to compare with an unknown standard, 
Hence, 4 yards is the standard. With this we com- 
pare 8 yards, and find that it is twice the standard; 
hence it will cost twice as much as 4 yards,—again 
dividing antecedent by consequent. 

The origin of the symbol of ratio argues in favor 
of dividing the antecedent by the consequent, also 
the authority of the usage of our best Mathema- 
ticians. The argument of “convenience” avails 
nothing, since it is just as convenient to divide the 
third term by the ratio of the first to the second, 
as to multiply by the same ratio. As we remarked 
previously, we do not design to enter into a full 
discussion of the subject. We would refer those 
who have a desire to examine it farther, to the ap- 
pendix of Dodd’s Geometry, where he has consid- 
ered the subject quite lucidly and severely. 

“An equality of ratios compared constitutes pro- 
portion.” This was formerly considered the “golden 
rule” ofarithmetic, but it is now falling into disrepute, 
on account of the simpler process pf analysis. We 
think, however, instead of being discarded by analysis 
it should follow as a result of the analysis. Much 
care is requisite in teaching it, not as a mechanical 





analagous to it, which consists in reducing the frac- 
tions to equivalent ones having a common denomi- 
nator and inferring a general truth from the particular 
result, by others. Both of these methods are sufficient 
usually to establish the truth without any doubt to 
the mind of the pupil, but they seem not to be based 
upon the real principle of the proportion. It will 
be readily perceived that the operations performed 
are correct, and therefore the results must be true; 
but it has been found that the pupil fails to perceive, 
clearly, a reason why the one product equals the 
‘other. We have recently adopted the following 
method of demonstration, which we have found to 
be readily apprehended : 

The pupils, having understood that the first term 
of a proportion equals the second multiplied by the 
ratio, and the third term equals the fourth multipli- 
ed by the ratio, will readily perceive that every 
proportion may be placed in the following form : 

2nd term X ratio: 2nd term:: 4th term X ratio: 
4th term; or, adopting the other method of ratio, 

Ist term: lst term X r:: 3d term: 3d term X 

ratio. 
Examining the terms, we see that precisely the 
same quantities are contained in the extremes as in 
the means ; hence the products are equal, since they 
both consist of the same factors. Having deduced 
this truth, the inferred propositions are easily ob- 
tained. 

The rule, as given by many authors for the state- 
ment of a question in proportion, seems to us exceed- 
\ingly faulty, inaateth as it does not lead pupils to 
apply the principles of ratio. Thus, when the pupil 
j acts in accordance with the rule,—place for the third 
term the number whichis of the same denomination as 
the answer sought ; if the answer is to exceed the third 
|term, make the larger of the two remaining terms the 
|second term, and the other the first; if itis to be less 
|than the third, the smaller of the remaining terms must 
be taken for the second,—he has no thougnt of ratio, 
jor equality of ratio. He regards it merely as a 
/mechanical process for getting the answer. Now 
‘it mast be readily conceded that this is all wrong. 
|The pupil should be required to institute a compar- 

ison between the ratio which the third term is to 
have to the term sought, and the ratio of the other 
terms, obtaining a proportion of three terms from 
which the fourth is readily deduced. Such amethod 
will be found much more agreeable to the pupil, than 
‘to be required to work as a living automaton, by that 
|most unscientific of all the rales of arithmetic. Such 
la rule could never have been introduced and ob- 
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operation for a required result, but asa logical pro-| tained such an extensive popularity, had not arith- 
cess of comparison. First, the pupil should be led | metic been degraded from a seience to a mechanical 
to a correct idea of ratio,—that it can exist only be-|art. As a relic of olden time,—when the votaries of 
tween similar numbers, and is itself only an abstract | number, heeding not the maxim that “practice with- 


number. The teacher should be particular to im- 
press the idea, that a proposition is merely an 
equality of ratios. It will be found advantageous to 
employ the sign of division instead of the symbol of 
ratio, of which it is said to be an abbreviation, and 
also the symbol of equality instead of the four dots, 
they being evidently better calculated to convey to 
the learner a correct idea of the subject. After the 
principle is clearly fixed in the mind, the abbrevia- 
tions may be introduced, they, presenting now, the 
same idea as the signs of division and equality. 

We have seen no arithmetical demonstration of 


out science is empiricism,” bowed to the sway of ar- 
bitrary rules,—it has been clung to with a tenacity 
truly astonishing. 

In conclusion, we desire to acknowledge our thanks 
tothe Association, for the honor of being selected to 
prepare the present report. Confident that we have 
failed to do justice to a subject so vast and eompre- 
hensive in its character, we claim your liberal in- 
dulgence towards an earnest effort for the correct 
representation of a few fundamental principles. 
|We have attempted to confine ourselves to the 
‘essential parts of the subject, treating it in a practi- 





the property, “the product of the means equals the | cal,yet philosophical manner;—believing it to be first 
product of the extremes,” which seems entirely satis- 
factory. The Geometric or Algebraic method, 
which resolves the proportion into a fractional 
equation, has been adopted by some; and one, quite 


jamong the hierarchy of sciences, which, in their 


influences on the youthful mind of the “ sleeping 
giant,” is to elevate her to the proud position of 


‘pre-eminence among the sister States of the republic. 
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REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Fourth Annual Report of the Executive Committee, 
of Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, pre- 
sented at Harrisburg, December 31, 1856. 
Fextow TreacHEers AnD Members :—In accordance 
with the provision in your constitution, relative to 
the duties of the Executive Committee, the follow- 


ing statements and remarks are respectfully submit- 
ted, as its fourth regularannual report. Your com. 


mittee feel perfectly justified in congratulating the | 


Association upon its general success and increasing 
influence. The very Jarge, useful and interesting 
meeting held in Philadelphia last December, as 


well as the no less pleasant and important semi-an-| 


nual meeting in Williamsport, in August last, dem- 
onstrates this truth satisfactorily. The importance 
of united effort is beginning to be justly appreciated 
by the Teachers of our State; and hence, these edn- 
cational re-unions are viewed in a different light 
from what they were a few years ago. Those who 
attended the convention of Teachers, called in this 
place four years ago, for the formation of this asso- 
ciation, and contrast that meeting with each succeed. 
ing one which has met since, will bear ample testi- 
mony to the fact just stated. Your committee also 
feel Bieta in being able to report no melancholy re- 
duction in the active members of this association, 
during the past year. Death has rot thinned our 
ranks, nor has removal from the State materially re- 
daced our numbers, The exertions, during the past 
year, nade by prominent members in behalf of pop- 
ular education, evince the usual amount of energy 
and zeal in the cause; and, letters received from 
many of our friends, necessarily absent in body but 
present with us in spirit, fully testify of the general 
interest felt for the welfare of this association by 
teachers and friends of Education generally, through- 
out all parts of the State. Your Committee has 
also received letters from persons, not members of 
this association, who speak encouragingly of our 
organization, and declare themselves ever ready to 
do all in their power to advance its interests and to 
promote its noble purposes. 

We also congratulate the association upon the 
generally healthy condition of the Common School 
System in thisState. Though apparent luke-warm- 
ness may manifest itself in certain districts, and 
a slight falling off in educational meetings in others, 
yet your committee do not infer from these facts any 
symptoms of decay, or want of sympathetic co-ope- 
ration ou the part of teachersand friends. A slight 
examination of the subject convinced us that these 
indications arose from other than natural causes ; 
and did not argue a decline in good will towards our 
public system of instruction, Your Committee are 
of opinion that the general sentiment of the Com- 
monwealth, on this subject, is perfectly sound; and 
that the various improvements in the art of teach- 
ing, and the successful working of many judicious 
reforms recently introduced into many of our coun- 
ties, have contributed much to strengthen, and will 
doubtlessly render permanent, this healthful state of 
public opinion. e unsuccessful attempt last win- 
ter, in our Legislature, to abrogate a law before suf. 
ficient time had elapsed to test its expediency, or to 
disprove its utility, is proof in point of this whole- 
some state of public feeling. disposition to give 
our school laws a fair trial is characteristic of Penn- 
sylvania legislation, however vacillating it may be 
in regard to other matters. 
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The establishment of uniow and graded schools is 
many of our counties, for the first time this year, 
| the increased salaries given to teachers, the great- 
er interest manifested by the Press generally in re- 
lation to school matters, the holding of well atten- 
ded ard interesting edacational meetings in districts 
| for the first time,—all these facts tend to confirm the 
truth of the opinion advanced by your Committee. 
The pages of the Pennsylvania School Journal du- 
ring the last few months, contain the cheerful intel- 
ligence of the breaking up of the educational Jeth- 
argy insome of the old counties om the southern 
border. When such wealthy and intelligent coun- 
ties, as York, Franklin, Adams and Bedford are 
once fully aroused upon this subject, and throw the 
mighty weight of their inflaence into the scale with 
Washington, Chester, Lancaster and our otber pio- 
neer counties, then will the car of our educational 
reform, and of our Common School System, be pro- 
pelled with an impetus which will bid defiance to 
every obstruction. Along the tier of our vorthern 
counties the tide of improvement is gradually swell- 
ing and extending. By a letter received from a 
Teacher recently located in one of these counties, 
we are informed, that, in a town containing about 
| fifteen bundred inhabitants, a union schvol house has 
been erected at a cost of upwards of eight thousand 
dollars. The School opened, a few weeks ago, with 
nearly 300 pupils. The writer adds, “our new School 
is becoming more and more popular every day; old 
prejudices are gradually relaxing their hold; and now 
those who always declared they would not send their 
children to the school, are ranked among its support- 
ers, It will require all ovr energy and industry to 
meet the expectations and wisbes of our friends.’’ 

But ‘tis pot by examining the improvements 
'which may have been made within the last two or 
three years, or by counting the educational meet- 
ings, or the number in attendance, that we can pro- 
perly judge of the great change whieh has taken 
place in Pennsylvania, in relation to our Common 
Schools. It is not so much by noting the great ad- 
vance in school architecture and furniture, in differ- 
ent places, or by reading the accounts of school 
meetings, that we can properly estimate the mighty 
revolution which has been effected. In order to re- 
alize the extent, and appreciate the riches and 
beauties spread out upon some glorious landscape, 
we must select some lofty point of observation, 
from which with one coup-d'ceil, we can embrace the 
extensive prospect, To comprehend properly the 
present condition of Education in our State, we 
must compare it with what it was, ten, twenty or thir- 
ty years ago. The body of a human being, or the 
stock of a noble oak, is improving and advancing 
to maturity every day,—but the change is not so 
perceptible from year to year, as from decade to de- 
cade. We know of no better way of illustrating 
our meaning, or of demonstrating the advanced 
growth of our educational tree, than by selecting a 
prominent feature in its onward career. Ten years 
ago, and where was the Teacher who did not expe- 
rience the want of some connecting link to bind 
him to his fellow teachers, in different parts of our 
State. What friend of education did not feel, that 
whilst the lawyer had his Journal, or volume of Re- 
ports—furnishing him the latest legal decisiors : or, 
the Physician his munthly periodical, bringing home 
to him the experience of his brethren in distant parts, 
in relation to new diseases and new treatments;—we 
say, what Teacher did not feel, that, without this 
monthly visitor—this sympathetic chord—he was la- 














boring at great disadvantage, and behind the age in 
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many respects, All experienced the want of som i iori is 
friendly voice of iaheaicement, regularl Siedbais: | cectiae ot the cork, faile to - >t blew rug 
tered;—and yet no one though ! athe nlabes tp 
jee, y git of supplying the de- every other part. A few months trial convinces him 
Ten years ago, then, Fellow Teachers, we were pein “of prrten ol jse 0yy yt pe 4 ayes os _ 
without this bond of Union: now, eve ing lik : il explritice as onde 
thousands of copies of the Pinnesivects School fea 6 a Ky we prc ta: pode Barn 
beg are scattered, broadly, over the land—dif-| with the al aa poe ery waaay 
using light, and cheering the labor of many a faith- | ‘ari as i 
ful teacher. Who pire fhe recognize © de ture sebed ie ks? 8 at enpanag sn gh 
mense sited of copies, struck daily from the press | it indicates bask s Dapeng) mi Tie i it 
in our Metropolis—the glaring evidence of our i - | regardi ject in i Tight. ape 
greenies commercial and agricultaral Stemetlig o— | Be big) oy eben gb ss Yay fae Pe 
Should not, then, each successive numb f our | is i sadn Gate dao 
School Journal, as it departs damp from Mba casas | tote race of a - aps eee eed ae 
on its mission of fraternization—be hailed as the | stock is 80 vias aioe ta anata. eae Sneees 
one index of the present increase and prosperity of| school book rk sold > $i Ny d ype 
the great school cause? True, some may deem it it re ak 
contents not sufficiently practical, whilst "@eeits |lasen ten sake en pela neo ny nablished 
may regard its pages as not of sufficient depth | ' is t pee | a 
give “ scope to their intellectual faculties be this | . be senplied brine The nit of ee pile 
as it may—we are not advocating its merits, no tion i te ws pnd. ain ml 
are bs recommending its claims to the patronage of pe vag egal Bg raped yo rod arr ek 
Teachers,—but simply advancing its rapid growth isi 0 Hype ye ich 
as the best indication of a oonéenevding wont in itp. then poy ange ea ap le Faget fl 
the Common School System, As far as our argu- self All ths a oy dene an at igh paves das 
ment is concerned, we care not whether it is too shall be res scaslearte - Sik Se ona 
practical or deficient in.scientific investigation— certificates y obligin a eons Sr 
whilst we know that its simple existence and circula- | professors, with which So Enea his ea oo 
tion are the surest symptoms of vitality in th : somabe j tp 2 
mon brs tos sire’ sy Deansylvanis y in the great The sountans preparation of new school books indi- 
i Bae See - es, “ pany less a want and a failure than a na- 
Ls 3. g i iti i 
, On peas Nein? your committee would hazard a liphors pt ag deta nts Under this. oa 
ew remarks. It is one not only of intrinsic import- | tion of things, th blic i sufferer. Of 
ance, but also, from its extensive ramifications and|the myriad vot 9 er cel hehe ntibicd be ars 
ance, t |! ; hool books published, fi 
interested bearing, presents asingular compound of | few mgnphy OPT cen id ake 
ested b ; : ‘few, are even as good as the old. If Id sch 
conflicting ingredients. From the introduction of |b j Hay Lora ar 9 
the present common school system, until the present | eat it thes iene a . prt 4 ene 
time, “good school books” has been the cry, and . 7 if Rt pi 
the waut of uniformity in text books the complaint po ge vw hnawistas eeny, Tene a ore. 
pep ts See anger hy | perior, " » amt to most of the modern school 
‘ During the last twenty years, these subjects have  semion A NN ree thing 
een discussed at every educational meetin and | é ere li ili sulsite in the 
have formed the basis of an innumerable denatity of pearl om sebool beck. “Take the —_ ~ 1 
reports. During all this time, many changes and | modern spelling books, : ill tion of this infe 
exchanges of books have taken place ; and yet the |riori "Vos agamination gen oft salen. 
chan; 1 place ; -ijriority. Upon examination you will find th 
evil -till prevails extensively—judging from the! m i i bed lac bbove thé denehaty 
J ost without exception, either far ab h i 
amount of new works obtitantly offered, and the |of s i Ss the ‘to be tntebeed tor 
] , uch children as they profess to be i d 
complaints so generally made. Now, whence arises | or worthless i e. * tate Bet eo ee 
! ) j , 28 ther respects. To this fi 4 
this desire to introduce new books on the same sub-| attri yyy - Proeind wari 
s sub- | ibute, in no little degree, the c i 
ject? It cannot be from any scarcity or want of | spelling which ch toes dhildtem koa hi an 
tt not terizes children, and which i 
variety, from which to select in the first place ; P sai hee Tt Sibcrg g Pog 
because a new book is necessarily a better Sock: mi Sy pinde rabier dceiptions of eckoat TASES 
pag pis Raheny ) : mig pba Fee descriptions of school books, 
aoe committee, from a careful review of the sub- there are few things cos pits gear! Ma hqincd 
ject, have arrived at the conclusion, that very little | sts i ‘ y school 
unpre vanes has taken place in our school heskts foo sae Of Wee, Sth, EM Sey Pa 
he number of books upon every branch taught in| e obj i i i 
ed schools, has been immensely multiplied—but icriny te this scetond We eituply €6, Yl agi Maen 
their quality not mach improved. ‘True, improve- | i . and i Petre getly 
ments of a certain kind have been made ; bat seat: pode al ni Pa9 y fl by at a Pustios ot 
tered pe thee are over such an extended surface, and onsey ier stthol beak welt tony bao Seidel wa 
in such detached parcels, that "tis almost impossible |‘They should adh ished land. 
to avail ourselves of their benefit. We would com-|m 1 tacit thie dere ehoetinncel a ee 
¢ . -|marks, Consult those more experienced i 
are them to a man possessing a dozen or more fi | fessi apy re aig beech 
Coking houses, and but one coupe apartment in arg Ypragtoin: quot ae 2 othpi en las: Alen 
each. Sometimes the teacher is induced to make |hired re rebtadiiion. a aes a al 
the change, from the outside appearance of the new variates BY STATE 1 
are asd bound, of a better shape. Again,| Your committee have Yell with plagaies’ th 
the agent discovering his particular objection to the |riou ts in relati isitati Poa 
book in use, presents for his examination that sam i the iUbemation Whidh they Nive Bide eablEr 
‘ e |all the information which they have b 
part dressed up more attractively in the new work ; | glean upon the subj NT Gatton Paes 
Ne } r work ; | g pon the subject, they are of opinion that ef- 
perhaps more simply or more lucidly explained ;— | fects, highly beneficial, have resulted from these per- 
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sonal visits, on the part of our present efficient Dep-| Board of School Directors. If there is one thing 
uty Superintendent. Indeed your committee regret! more than another, which presses, with an Atlantean 
exceedingly, that a Report upon this subject, will) burden, upon the Common School System ;—which 


not be made at the present meeting.. This subject | is the horrible incubus of the system—’tis the cir- 
P g J A 


was —o aS gentleman, every way com tent | cumstance of the business of teaching beiny resorted 
to the task, but his unexpected removal to a distant/to, in so many cases, as a temporary expedient. 
State has prvented its pahantiets. Your committee |’Tis singular, indeed quite Pree: er that while 
feel satisfied, that were this subject properly brought | the church is constantly crying out for more labor- 
forward, sufficient data might be presented toinduce|ers in its vineyard, so many clergymen can be 
favorable legislative action upon it, and by law to| spared to teach in our schools. Now, your com- 
make annual visitations, a part of the official duties of| mittee have no objection to the members of other 
the Superintendent. This would require, however, a professions becoming bona fide teachers, and to all 
separation of the duties of School Superintend- | such would most cordially extend the hand of broth- 
ent from those of Secretary of State—a consumma- | erhood;—but they do object most sincerely and 
tion devoutly to be prayed for by every friend of heirtily against our profession being made the 
Common School education. The duties of these almshouse for the distressed and delapidated of all 
offices must even now be so onerous, as to justify le- other ranks and professions. It is this cireumstance 
gislative enactment in reference to their separation. that prevents young men from entering upon the 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. istudy of the profession of teaching. We have stu- 
General success has attended the operations of, dents of divinity. students of law and students of 
the late school law, relative to County Superinten-| medicine ;—now what we need at this time, most 
dents, wherever it has been faithfully ae impartially particularly in Pennsylvania, are young men stndy- 
executed. Though many objections have been urged| ing for the profession of teaching. ‘l'o stimulate 
against this law, and numerous petitions were sent! and encourage the feeling. we require County In- 
in last winter to the Legislature for its repeal, yet) stitutes, Normal Schools, and the co-operation of 
your committee have reason to believe that the| the friends of popular education in our colleges 
general voice of the State is in its favor. The ap-|and other seminaries of learning. When we shall 
pointment, in many instances, of incompetent indi-| hear of the great work of training teachers for their 
viduals to fill the station of Superintendent, seems | business, being carried on more generally through- 
to have given rise to these objections. They do, out the State ;—when we shall find more of our 
not spring from any deep dislike to the features of| youths embracing this profession in a proper spirit, 
the law itself—but from a disrelish of the negligent) and pursuing its study as zealously and carefully, as 
and indifferent manner in which many have discharg-| those of other professions,—then will we have more 
ed its duties, In a few months,*the regular period for, competent teachers, with bett r salaries, a more 
the election of new County Superintendents will) dignified profession ; and then will our profession re- 
oceur. As the selection of a proper person to fill) ceive that estimation and courtesy from the public 
this office is one of the most important duties which | which its importance demands. 
School Directors have to perform, it cannot, too) 
forcibly, be urged upon them to discharge this duty; Your committee would again recommend to the 
faithfully and fearlessly. In all cases, where practi-| association the passage ofa resolution favoring these 
cable, the design and spirit of the law should be| Institutes, and praying the Legislature to grant pe- 
obeyed, by selecting the best and most experienced | cuniary aid for their support. As this subject has 
practical teacher in the county for the station. ‘The! been so fully and ably discussed in the last report 
salaries should in all cases be liberal and such as| ofthe State Superintendent of Common Schools, as 
would command the services of the best man, An| well asin the report of the Executive Committee of 
incompetent or indifferent Superintendent is infi-| last year, a reference to those reports is all that is 
nitely worse than none atall. Your committee,| here deemed necessary, The arguments and reasons 
then, would earnestly recommend to all Boards of advanced in those reports are regarded as conclusive 
Directors, who have charge of this important pro-| upon the subject, and ought to satisfy the most seep- 
vision in our school laws, to appoint none but those | tical of their utility and importance. 
who, they know, will cheerful ate their time and} Blank petitions to the Legislature on this subject, 
labor to the work—independent of the amount of| have been prepared by your committee, and the at- 
remuneration. A lazy, sickly or careless teacher) tention of the association is most respectfully and 
selected for this station, would be a heavy tax to! earnestly solicited, to the importance of having them 
his county at fifty dollars per annum; whilst one) extensively circulated, signed, and forwarded, as ear- 


COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


who wonld bring to the discharge of its duties, a 
soul filled with the desire of elevating the profession | 
of teaching, and burning to promote the great ob-| 
jects of his appointment, would be a cheap and) 
economical tax upon his county at any amount. | 

That there is something wrong in the selection of 
these officers, the accompanying statement, marked | 
appendix No. 1. clearly demonstrates. It will be 
seen, by reference to this list, that nearly twenty- 
five per cent of these officers have resigned during| 
the present year. They must have accepted of 
these appointments, in the first place, reluctantly ; 
or, without counting the cost; or from an ignorance 
of their duties ; or, certainly, having once put their 
hand to the work, they would not, so soon, be found 
abandoning their posts. The selection of the bro- 
ken down or needy of other professions, to fill this 
office, should never, in any case, be made by a 





ly as possible, to the Legislature. 
POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE. 

Your committee have noted with pleasure the 
gradual progress, in nuinbers and advantages, of the 
Polytechnic College, located in Philadelphia, The 
liberality of one of our citizens, has added largely to 
its mineralogical cabinet during the present year.— 
This collection of specimens of the native wealth of 
our State, when properly arranged and classified, 
will present, perhaps, the richest exhibition of the 
kind in this country. We mark with delight, the 
increasing usefulness of this Institution, so closely 
identified with our public system of instruction ; and 
endeared to it by the zeal and interest ever manifest- 
ed by its distinguished head, for the success of the 
common school system. 





In conclusion, your committee would reiterate its 
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congratulations upon the bright prospect before us. | 
The shades of ignorauce and prejudice are gradual-| 
ly passing away, before the increasing light of expe- 
rience and intelligenee. The indifference of the 
lukewarm and the opposition of the ignorant, are 
manifestly yielding to the suggestions of common 
sense and the convictions of right. The successful 
working of our common schools is no longer an enig- 
matical problem. It has already been solved to the 
satisfaction of the people of Pennsylvania. From 
évery educational point of view, then, your commit-| 
tee behold reason for encouragement. Our general | 


E. B. Parker, Lycoming co., in place of J. W. Barrett, 
resigned. 
x H. Piersol, Beaver co., in place of George Cope, resign- 
e 


L. W. Williams, Blair co., in place of H. A. Caldwell, 
resigned. 
A. K. Browne, Clinton co., in place of H. L. Dieffenbach, 


‘resigned. 


The above list is not considered full. They are all how- 
ever, which appear officially in the School Journal. 





APPENDIX NO. 2. 
County | Placeheld (Class, Date |Durat’n 










































































school law is a good one-—our school houses are con- __ Fiac | 

stantly improving—our teachers are gradually be- rel roar = Jan. a. days 

coming more enlightened and interested in their bu- Mifflin, ° Lewitsiows, Con, |< ogg te 
siness, whilst their salaries are assuming a shape Lancaster, Hinkletown, |Con.|“ 96i1 « 
more in proportion to the amount of services ren- York, York, Ins. | “ 3 $s 
dered—the prejudices of parents, from day to day, | Armstrong, Kittanning, Ass, |Feb. “ 
are either disappearing or becoming considerably Clinton, Salona, — Ins. : 43 - 
mollified—teachers’ meetings are of frequent occur- | Bantiagton, agar banags i * as : 
rence and generally well attended—normal schools, | Cambria, Dehhanews, ~ ™ Sele! os 
independent of State patronage, are springing ap and | Fulton, M’Connelisburg,|ins. | « 2113 « 
taking deep root iu the affections of teachers and Lebanon, Lebanon, Ins. | Qa)1 
the friends of education—our county and State As-| Columbia, Danville, Ass. [March 1/1 « 
sociations, from year to year, are better attended and | Adams, Gettysburg, Con.| “ 20/1 « 
more interesting in character,—ina word, everything | as A dere Are. Mar. a1 > aia 

connected with our great popular system of educa- | Dauphin, Middletown, Ace. Apri, |. day 
tion, presents a cheesing appearance in every way | Luzerne, Kingston, roel be dee 
calculated to gladden the heart and invigorate the | Westmoreland, |Mt. Pleasant, |Ins.|«  i3 « 
hand of every friend of this noble and glorious Luzerne, Waverly, Ins. | “* 9512 « 
cause. ’ W. V. Davis, Laneaster, Lancaster, Ass. |“ 26)1) “% 
Cha. Executive Committee. peaznc Pend ae i. May 1 , 

: 5 | Franklin, ambersburg, 88. ‘ 
Harrisburg, Dec. 31st, 1856. | Delaware, cneesie, Brod id 

| Erie North East, Ins. | *€ 0/2 « 

APPENDIX NO. 1. : | Northumberland, M’Ewinsville, |Ins. June 2 weeks 

List of Resignations and appointments of County Superin- | Fix, Ridgway, Ass. | “ 7/1 day 
endents during the last eighteen months : | Bucks, pants che Ass. |Aug. 273 days 
seorge C -, in pl f Thos. Nicholson, re- | Montgomery orristown Ins. |Sept. 1 week 

4 ae Cope, Beaver co., in place o c . Mavens : Sheab ler vitie ene ils ps 
Jas. I. M’Cormick, Westmoreland co., in place of Rev. | Bedford, Bedford, Ins. |May 223 « 

2K ;, resigned. | Bucks, Doylestown, (Ins. |Sept. 1/1 week 

Mathew McKinstry, resig | Buck 
The Superintendents of Clinton, Juniata and Union, also | Mifflin, Lewistown, Ass. |Oct. 1/1 day 

resigned, July, 1835. | Indiana, Indiana, Ins. | 2\4 weeks 
H. L. Diefenbach, Esq., Clinton co., in place of A. Tay- | Northampton, Nazareth, Ass. | * 61 day 

na, Slated | M’ Kean, i res a 1ait ae 
> . 
, in pl f George Smith, re- | York or 83. ay 

aoa’ Dean, Delaware co ,in place of Georg ‘ > a REY Ss Castle, arg 203 a 

igh Foo. i .. in place of C. W. Cooper, re- | Butler Butler. Ins. |“ 203 « 

Bi ae Pera Ree rt ert _ | Chester, West Chester, Ins. | * 205 “ 

» Richardson, Luzerne co., in place of John W, | Jefferson, Brookville, Ins. | “ 202 weeks 
Lescher, resigned. Berks, Reading, Ins. | * 2913 days 
David Heekendorn, Union co., in pace of J. S. Whit-| Delaware, Media, Ins. | * 203 « 

man, resigned. oe rage heey Nov. ‘ i. 4 
3 T , -» in place of J. FP. Stoddard, | Perry, oomfie bs. 

BD wees vy A. Terrel, Wayne co., in place ard, Schuylkill, Tameqes, , oe 53 “ 
Geo. C. Stair, York co., in place of Jacob Kirk, resigned. | Crawford, Cambridge, Ins. | “ 10/1 week 
Samuel B. M’Cormick, Cambria co., in place of R. L. | York, Paradise, Con. | “ 112 day 

Johnston, resigned. Washington, Washington, Ass. | “ él «“ 

J. Clifton Marcy, Crawford co., in place of S. S. Sears, "eee Zaneneien Ase. . 4 : 
rie era 88. 
resigned. ’ 5 
i .,in place of J. S. Barr, re- | Lebanon Lebanon Ass. |Nov. 29)! day 
a Owen, Huntingdon co., in pla | indies,” Whitestcwn, has, (en. ee 
. ’ ., in place of J. C. Waga- | Cumberland Newville Ins. |“ 233 “ 
Samuel M’Elhose, Jefferson co., in p aga Mittin, ’ pate ae, Ges ace 


man. resigned. : 
George 8. Everhart, Mercer co., in place of J.C. Browne, | 


Held in December, 1855, not ineluded in the last report. 


resigned. ; | Chester Kennett Square,jCon. (Dec. 81 day 
Rev. J. Headrick, Potter county, in place of J. B. Pratt, | <omerset, New a ey Ins. | * 17/8 
resigned. Somerset, Myers’ Mills, |Ins. | “ 20/3 « 
‘ 


A. R. Blair, York co., in place of G. C. Stair, resigned. Columbia, 


Bloomsburg, Con. | * (a>, # 





Rev. J. 8. Crumbaugh, Luncaster co., in place of J. P. Luzerne, Hazleton, Ins. | 2 “ 
Wiekershem, resigned. rb Columbia, |Sheaksville, [Ina |“  96'4 « 
Reuben Hill, Adams co., in place of David Wills, Esq., — 
resigned. Your committee have to reiterate the complaint made by 
Robert H. Smith, Armstrong co., in place of J. A.|the Executive Committee, last year: Not a single County 
Campbell, resigned. Superintendent having sent in a list of the educational 
H. J. Campbell, Franklin co., in place of James McDow- | meetings in his neighborhod. A few only replied to the re- 


ell, deceased. 
Rev. A. M. Wood, Mifflin co., in place of R. C. Ross, 


esigned. 





quest of the committee, and answered the letters addressed 
to them. We are indebted, therefore, to the Pennsylvania 
Scheol Journal and other sources for the preceding list. 
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